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r | AHE gencral position of the three-cornered 
controversy, between France, Germany and 
Great Britain, over Reparations and the 
Ruhr, seems definitely to have advanced and improved 
during the past week. The more we hear of M. 
Loucheur’s recent visit to London the odder its circum- 
stances and results appear. He seems to have informed 
M. Poincaré that British opinion had markedly changed 
and was now much more favourable to France than 
it was two or three months ago. How he acquired this 
remarkable opinion remains a mystery, but since the 
misapprehension seems to have borne nothing but 
good fruit in France we need not complain of it. The 
most important symptom of the latest development 
of opinion in France is the emphasis with which 
influential French publicists are now insisting upon 
the figure of £1,800,000,000 sterling as the very minimum 
of their demand for Reparations. For it is a perfectly 
reasonable figure, and if the French Government could 
be persuaded to adopt it—or even some rather higher 
figure, provided only that it were quite definite— 
the end of the whole Reparations trouble would be 
well within sight. For there can be no serious doubt 
of Germany’s ability to pay that sum, in addition to 
the proportionate claims of the other Allies, and once 
a total claim was fixed most of the difficulties, which 
at present obstruct the flotation of an international 
loan for the immediate satisfaction of France, would 
disappear. 








* * * 


The Labour delegation which recently visited the 
Ruhr has published this week a most interesting and 
valuable Report, which contains more information 
about the actual situation on both banks of the Rhine 


than any document we have seen. The delay in its 
publication seems to have been due to a division of 
opinion as to whether the withdrawal of the British 
army from Cologne should be definitely recommended. 
We are glad that this dubious recommendation was 
omitted. Apropos of this Report, we observe that 
the Morning Post has lately, on more than one occasion, 
made certain play with a sentence which appeared in 
these columns a few weeks ago. Referring to the 
absurd suggestions made by four Scottish Labour 
members who visited the Ruhr in February, we sug- 
gested that it was time the Labour Party appointed 
a committee to edit its “reports.’”” On the basis of 
this comment the Morning Post complains that “ Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s organ” wishes to doctor documents 
and suppress the truth. The Morning Post is under 
a double misapprehension, first in supposing that Mr. 
Sidney Webb is in any way responsible for the views 
expressed in this journal, and secondly in imputing 
to us a desire to doctor or suppress any document in 
the world. Our point was simply that the Labour 
Party ought not to be officially committed to proposals 
which it had not most carefully considered. We 
assumed—erroneously as it turned out—that the 
report of the Scottish members was an official Labour 
Party document. Had we recognised that it was 
merely a piece of private enterprise we should have 
suggested no “editing” at all. Even the Morning 
Post—whose comments upon political issues have 
nearly always the great merits of being both concrete 
and witty—will admit that documents which commit 
parties to policies should be subject to authoritative 


scrutiny. 
* * *x 


The delegates are now assembling at Lausanne for 
the resumed Peace Conference which is to begin on 
Monday. Bar accidents, a settlement should be 
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reached this time, though it looks as if a good deal 
of patience and tact may be needed. The Turks 
have not shown any disposition to give way regarding 
the judicial status of etioael or on the economic 
clauses of the draft Treaty. A new complication 
indeed, has been added by the ratification at Angora 
of the “ Chester concession.”” Under this concession 
large rights are granted to a group of American 
financiers for the construction of railways in Anatolia 
(and outside it, for Mosul is one of the termini men- 
tioned !), the rebuilding of Angora on the model of 
Washington, and the exploitation for minerals of a 
wide belt of land on either side of the railway. The 
French have protested vehemently on the ground that 
this conflicts with a railway concession acquired by 
them in 1914, and also, it is alleged, with the Franklin- 
Bouillon Treaty. But the French case is a bad one; 
their concession was never ratified by the Turkish 
Parliament and the War wiped it off the slate. So 
far as this country is concerned, there is no ground 
for objecting to the Chester concession. If Anatolia 
is to be developed—and why should it not be, if the 
Turks wish it ?—the Americans are as capable of 
doing the job as anybody. The French, in their 
present financial position, are probably not capable ; 
they could only play the dog in the manger. It may 
be that the programme is a trifle too ambitious at the 
moment for a bankrupt Turkey, and we do not want 
to see her plunging into a sea of extravagance. But 
we have no right to try to drive her back into the 
arms of the French financiers. It is to be hoped that 
no false idea of loyalty to the “ united front” will 
lead our representatives into such dangerous courses. 
If the Turks are denied their legitimate freedom, there 
will be no peace signed at Lausanne. 
* * * 

Mr. Baldwin's tentative proposal for a tax on betting 
seems likely to arouse one of those very heated and 
most unsatisfactory controversies in which reason is 
opposed to emotion and all argument is at cross pur- 
poses. The rational case for such a tax, on financial 
and social grounds alike, is overwhelming. But no 
rational case will convince those who sincerely believe 
that any kind of betting on cards or horses or football 
is a horrible vice, comparable in its depravity, as some 
writers have declared, only with drunkenness and 
prostitution. Their fathers would have added dancing 
to the list, and certainly theatre-going. On no account 
will they consent to what they call its “ recognition ”’ 
by the State. They ignore the fact that we have never 
had a King nor a Prime Minister, nor probably very 
many Bishops or Archbishops, who have not been 
addicted in some more or less modest degree to this 
unmentionable vice. They ignore the fact that it is 
already “ legalised’ on all the racecourses and in all 
the homes of England. They ignore the fact that a 
tax would quite certainly diminish the total volume 
of betting and get rid probably of the scandal of the 
surreptitious bookmaker’s tout. They even ignore the 
fact that with their consent drink is “ recognised ”’ 
and taxed and its consumption restricted by taxation. 
In short, they are impossibilists and ignore everything. 
They are unalterably convinced that the State must 
not publicly admit the existence of this accursed 
thing. They are a very tiny minority, certainly less 
than five per cent. of the population, but they will 
fight very hard; and since there is no one who will 
fight very hard to support either this or any other 
tax, it is quite possible that they will win and that 
Mr. Baldwin will not be allowed to reduce the volume 
of betting for the benefit of the Exchequer. 

* * * 


Somebody in Italy has at last ventured to beard the 
great Panjandrum. The Popular Party at its annual 
congress last week decided with a good deal of en- 
thusiasm only to continue its support of the Govern- 





ment on condition that the system of proportional 
representation, which is marked down for destruction 
by Signor Mussolini, is maintained. Four Ministers, 
who are members of the Popular Party, were imme. 
diately called over the coals by the Premier; their 
resignations are in his hands, and will be accepted 
unless the Deputies of the Party repudiate the offensive 
decision. We do not profess to know the opinions of 
all these Deputies, and the Fascist leaders apparently 
do not care much what it is. Fascismo does not 
think the “ Populars” are worth bargaining with; 
it is confident that it can crush them with ease. Possibly 
it can—for the moment. But the Popular Party, 
with its powerful hold on the Catholic peasantry and 
ably led by the Sicilian priest, Don Sturzo, is not likely 
to go like a lamb to the slaughter. It is young—it 
was born in 1919, in the same year as Fascismo—and 
it is vigorous, and if it chooses, or is forced, to come 
out now under the banner of constitutionalism, it may 
be the means in the end of overthrowing the dictator- 
ship. The episode, in any case, is one which foreigners 
will watch with interest, and Italians, we suppose, 
with some anxiety; for Signor Mussolini, when he 
does go down, will not go down without a struggle, 
More dangerous weapons may come into play than 
the castor-oil with which the Fascisti disposed of their 
Socialist adversaries. 
* * * 

Encouraged by his success in settling the building 
dispute last week, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has now 
intervened in the Norfolk agricultural dispute. On 
Wednesday the labourers’ and farmers’ representatives 
met in his room in the House of Commons, and there 
appears, at the time of writing, to be good hope of a 
settlement on terms proposed at this joint meeting. 
Both groups of representatives, it appears, went back 


‘to their organisations prepared to recommend a settle- 


ment. Neither side, indeed, has anything to gain by 
prolonging the stoppage. Both can hold out for a 
considerable time, but both stand to lose by doing so. 
It has already become clear that, if a general agree- 
ment is not made, individuals on both sides will break 
away in increasing numbers and make private settle- 
ments. This will suit neither the Farmers’ nor the 
Labourers’ Union, and it is the recognition of this 
that has provided Mr. MacDonald with his oppor- 
tunity. Both in this case, and in that of the builders 
last week, the prestige of the Government has been 
further diminished. The timid and _ half-hearted 
Government emissaries wholly failed to bring the 
parties together. Where they failed the Leader of 
the Opposition has succeeded once, and looks like 
succeeding a second time. The Ministry has come 
perilously near to surrendering the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of the Opposition. 
* * * 


In several areas schools are still closed on account 
of disputes between the teachers and the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities. All these disputes seem to proceed 
from a common cause—the attempt of the Authority 
to enforce reductions larger than the five per cent. 
cut on the Burnham salary scales to which the teachers 
have voluntarily consented. In Croydon, for example, 
the Education Authority was not paying, before the 
dispute, the Burnham scale fixed for the Greater 
London area, within which Croydon falls. It claimed, 
nevertheless, to make the full five per cent. reduction 
on the salaries previously paid, whereas the teachers 
were only prepared to accept five per cent. off the full 
Burnham scale. Consequently many of the schools 
are closed, and feeling is embittered by the intro- 
duction of new teachers, who are regarded as “ black- 
legs” by many of their pupils—a situation not con- 
ducive to educational efficiency. At Lowestoft and 
in other areas a very similar situation exists. Surely 
it ought to be possible to settle all these disputes 
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together by reference to a tribunal empowered to 
interpret the agreement recently arrived at. — The 
Board of Education, which is emulating the Ministers 
of Labour and Agriculture in similar cases by watching 
helplessly while the disputes go on, could settle them 
if it had the will. Does the Minister of Education 
propose to present Mr. Ramsay MacDonald with 
another attempt to score off the Government? The 
Burnham scales were fixed and modified under the 
auspices of the Board. Surely it is Mr. Wood’s busi- 
ness to take some interest in these disputes, by reason 
of which the education for which he is responsible is 
not being provided. 
* * * 


The dispute on the railways has reached a more acute 
stage and spread from the “shopmen”’ to the much 
more numerous grades engaged in the traffic depart- 
ments. Last autumn the companies, with a view 
to the reduction of working costs, asked the railwaymen 
to accept large modifications in their conditions of 
service, intimating that refusal to agree might involve 
a reduction in basic rates of wages. The Unions, 
which estimated that the proposals involved an average 
reduction in earnings of 10s. a week, refused to agree, 
and for the time the companies withdrew their demands. 
Since then the new grouping of railways has come into 
force, and the reorganised companies have now again 
brought their claims forward. It seems almost certain 
that the Unions, which have summoned special meetings 
to consider the position, will reject the demands, 
and that the threatened dispute of the shopmen will 
thus become a general dispute directly affecting all 
grades of railway workers. The reason for the com- 
panies’ action appears to be that in effect the sliding- 
scale adjustment of railway wages is ceasing to operate. 
It will be remembered that after the railway strike of 
1919, when the sliding scale was established, basic 
minimum rates below which wages could not fall, 
whatever might be the course of prices, were agreed to. 
Wages have already fallen in most cases to the minimum. 
Either, then, the agreement of 1919 must be invaded— 
a very serious step—or, the companies argue, indirect 
means must be found of reducing earnings by altering 
service conditions. The Unions, on the other hand, 
maintain that, especially in face of the very high 
railway profits and share values, there is no case for 
further reductions, either direct or indirect. This 
appears to be yet one more instance of employers 
seeking to repudiate formal agreements into which 
they have entered. 

* * * 


The disadvantages of a multiplicity of Trade Unions 
operating within a single industry were abundantly 
shown during the engineering lock-out last year. They 
are illustrated again in the dispute which threatens 
to bring the shipbuilding industry to a standstill. 
Recently the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades 
Federation, a very loose alliance of the numerous 
Unions of shipyard workers, negotiated with the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation a new agreement 
reversing, to the men’s disadvantage, the conditions 
of overtime and nightwork. This agreement was 
ratified by a pooled ballot-vote of the Unions in the 
Federation ; but those of the federated Unions, whose 
representatives were opposed to the agreement, refused 
to take part in the vote or to accept the settlement. 
The employers’ attempt to enforce the terms led to 
a stoppage of boilermakers and other workers in the 
yhe area, and to threats of a more general stoppage. 
he employers have now retaliated by threatening 
to lock out the members of the Unions concerned— 


ilermakers, woodworkers and plumbers—failing their 
immediate acceptance of the agreement, by which the 
employers hold them bound by virtue of their member- 
The boilermakers have given 


ship of the Federation. 


notice to leave the Federation, and to act henceforth 
independently. Negotiations are still proceeding with 
a view to a settlement. But the prospects are not 
good, and a lock-out of the three groups would prac- 
tically bring the yards to a standstill. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Austin Stack was 
the only leader who could have maintained any 
cohesion amongst the Irregulars after the death of 
Liam Lynch. Stack, however, as is proved by the 
document found on him after arrest, realised even 
before Lynch was shot that it was hopeless to prolong 
the struggle. It is not yet known if the resolution 
drafted by Stack had been signed by the other activists, 
and formally presented to Mr. de Valera. The proba- 
bility is that this had been done, and that the con- 
ference so rudely disturbed by General Prout’s troops 
had been called to inform the civil members of the 
Republican Executive of the decision of their military 
colleagues. At any rate, it is significant that Mr. de 
Valera, who had been protesting his inability to stop 
the bloodshed on the ground that he was condemned 
“‘ to view the situation through a wall of glass,”” should 
have assumed dictatorial powers as soon as he dis- 
covered that his legions had grown weary of killing 
and being killed for an abstraction. In his proclama- 
tion issued after the death of Liam Lynch he waves 
once again the “bloody shirt,” and summons his 
followers to die for principle without specifying whether 
the principle is the Republic one and indivisible or 
Document No. 2. This gesture of defiance does not 
impress the Irish public, and is not likely to impress 
such Irregulars as have managed to slip for the moment 
through the Free State cordons. When leaders like 
Austin Stack and Dan Breen, whose personal courage 
is undoubted, submit to arrest without firing a shot, 
rank-and-file Republicans, who have never shown 
much eagerness to run risks, will require better argu- 
ments than Mr. de Valera can provide before they 
dedicate themselves to martyrdom. 

* * * 


The Governor-General’s announcement that the 
Free State would exact no harsher conditions from 
Irregulars than a cessation of hostilities and the 
surrender of arms, renders superfluous the offer of 
Monsignor Luzio to negotiate a peace. No doubt 
Monsignor Luzio, who came to Ireland some weeks 
ago on an ecclesiastical mission from Rome, is animated 
by the highest and most sincere motives in desiring 
to end the strife. But, as the Freeman’s Journal 
points out, he has no credentials to entitle him to act 
as a Papal Envoy; and there is strong ground for 
the suspicion that some of those who have been urging 
him to intervene are less anxious for peace than for 
an arrangement which might enable the Irregulars to 
recover as politicians what they have lost as armed 
rebels. By this time Monsignor Luzio cannot fail to 
be aware that the Irish Government feels itself com- 
petent to deal with the situation without his assistance. 
Certain public boards have passed resolutions appealing 
to him to interfere, but resolutions of this kind have 
long since lost any value they ever possessed, and if 
Monsignor Luzio takes them seriously he is destined 
to be disillusioned. More eloquent than the invita- 
tions of irresponsible boards of guardians is the stony 
silence of the Irish Hierarchy. Had the bishops 
favoured the scheme it is incredible that they would 
have refrained from giving a sign. If they refrain it 
is not through any lack of zeal for Vatican interests, 
but because their knowledge of the situation convinces 
them that Vatican interests will be best served by 
letting the Irish Government do its own work in its 
own way. Six months ago intervention by Rome 
might have saved the Free State heavy sacrifices in 
blood and treasure. Rome missed its chance, and the 
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ordinary Irishman, fervent as is his Catholicism, holds 
very strongly that outside interference at this stage 


is certain to do more harm than good. 
* * * 


Pourricat, CoRRESPONDENT writes:—Like Mr. Baldwin 
himself, this year’s Budget may be described as an odd 
compound of orthodoxy and freakishness, with the 

addition that it is baited with more than a suspicion of elec- 
tioneering trickiness. Fanciful critics discern in its angularities 
some reflection even of the external features of its nominal 
author—nominal, one says, because the Budget in these days is 
known to be the patchwork compromise of the Cabinet as a 
whole. In the end, I doubt whether the Baldwin scheme will 
be found to have advanced the Chancellor’s prestige as a born 
financier or, what is more to the point, to have strengthened 
the Government in the constituencies. Politically, it possesses 
a certain piquancy in its reversal of the leading principles of 
Coalition finance. Is this Mr. Baldwin’s way of promoting 
Conservative reunion? Or is it the Premier-designate’s way of 
holding certain potential rivals at arm’s length? In other 
words, is it merely another move in the subterranean struggle 
between Die-hard and Chamberlainite ? 
* * * 

A commonplace Budget, a still-born agricultural policy, and 
a rabbit-hutch Housing Bill are hardly the kind of compromises 
that make for an untroubled political atmosphere. Neverthe- 
less, they are precisely what was to be expected of this ailing 
Government, which, I observe, is now in the hands of the 
journalistic undertakers. Frankly, I am not surprised. Writing 
last week on Mr. Bonar Law’s vicissitudes I ventured to suggest 
that there was a deliberate tactical motive not merely in the 
distress signal hoisted by the Government during the Easter 
recess but equally in the ostentatious display of his impaired 
vocal efficiency by Mr. Law. To those pointers are now added 
the warnings of the Government’s candid friends in the Press. 
Unless Conservatism closes its ranks without delay, the present 
Conservative leader retires and leaves the fight for the suc- 


cession to the rival extremists. 
os nk a 


As I stated last week, I believe Mr. Law is willing to go on, - 


but only on the paradoxical condition that he can command 
the support of his bitterest adversaries. I see it hinted that 
the Die-hards are the chief obstacle to a sweeping reconstruction, 
and I can well believe it. For what is the position? Nearly 
every understrapper of that faction is now comfortably quartered 
on the Treasury bench—in other words, on the Consolidated 
Fund. On the doorstep there still linger Colonel Gretton, Sir 
John Butcher, Sir William Davison and perhaps a few still less 
recognisable nonentities. But whether on one side of the 
threshold or on the other, the Die-hard combination is notoriously 
impoverished in ability and of less than no account in the public 
estimation. Within the Government it consists chiefly of under- 
secretarial second-raters such as Major Boyd Carpenter, Mr. 
Rupert Gwynne and Captain Craig, possibly egged on by such 
Cabinet third-raters as Mr. Amery and Sir P. Lloyd Greame. 
* * * 


If these are the half-gods who refuse to make way for the 
supposed Olympians of the party, Mr. Bonar Law’s course is 
clear. Let him resign and thus disperse his obstructionists, 
and then, if he can, let him bring into being a new Ministry 
representative of the intelligence rather than the prejudices of 
modern Toryism. Failing some such stroke, I can see nothing 
for it but Mr. Law’s ultimate retirement and the formation of 
a new Government by some other Premier, possibly Lord 
Curzon or Lord Derby, with Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain leading in the Commons, though the latter, I suppose, 
could only undertake that duty if released from his obligations 
to the other Conservative ex-Ministers. 

*” * * 

Personally, I do not despair of yet seeing Lord Birkenhead 
co-operating in the same Government even with Lord Salisbury. 
When it has come to the point, the Cecils have usually been 
practical politicians and the present peer is not without his 
hereditary aptitudes. If his incomparably abler father could 
bend to the Disraelian yoke, why should the son scruple to 
do team-work with the gladiatorial Dizzy of our own day ? 
I suspect there is more behind the Cecilian and Curzonian 
shyness than is yet known, and that if the truth were fully 
revealed it would be found that the old puppets of the Coalition 
were still under the spell of the same old wirepuller. What of 


this week’s Budget debates and their plain evidence of a perfectly 
co-ordinated entente between the Chamberlainites on one side 
and the Lloyd Georgians on the other ? 


A CLASS BUDGET 


HERE is not very much, from a strictly 
financial point of view, to be said about Mr, 
Baldwin's Budget. It is as unenterprising 

and as undistinguished as the Treasury Bench itself. 
But from a political point of view it has a certain 
interest ; for its most obvious feature is that it is a 
class budget. It represents the interests and the point 
of view of the middle and upper class quite as definitely 
as any budget introduced by, let us say, Mr. Snowden 
might be expected to represent the interests of the 
working-class. It affords great relief to the rich, and 
considerable relief to the well-to-do, but almost no 
relief at all to the poor. The penny off beer has a 
certain appearance of being a concession to the working- 
class, and it is a reduction of which, on its intrinsic 
merits, we are heartily in favour; but its monetary 
benefits are likely to accrue in fact more to the brewer 
than to the working-class housewife. It ought, cer- 
tainly, to say the least, to have been accompanied by 
some reduction of the “ breakfast-table”’ duties on 
sugar and tea. Mr. Baldwin and the Treasury may be 
right in believing that a reduction of the sugar duty 
would go straight into the pockets of the sugar kings, 
without lowering the retail price. As to that it is 
difficult to express a very confident opinion. But 
why not something off tea? The consumer would 
certainly secure immediately, and retain, practically 
the whole benefit of any reduction of the tea duty. 
The only reason Mr. Baldwin offered for taking nothing 
off tea was that 4d. was taken off last year, an argument 
which would forbid a reduction of the income-tax. 

That the working-class housewife should have nothing 
at all for which to thank Mr. Baldwin is a very important 
political fact. It is one of those decisive facts which 
will one day bring the Labour Party into power. But 
to understand its importance it is necessary to view it 
in the correct perspective. The income-tax payer was 
relieved last year, and is relieved again this year. No 
one should complain of that in itself, for the income-tax 
represents a very heavy burden, which should, if pos- 
sible, be lightened. But the relief affects only a tiny 
minority. It affects the incomes of people having less 
than £500 a year only to a very trifling extent; and 
people who have less than £200 a year it does not 
affect at all. The tea duty costs the average working- 
class family about sixpence a week, and produces, in 
the aggregate, about as much as threepence on the 
income-tax. But Mr. Baldwin retains it and takes 
sixpence off the income-tax, and halves the Corporation 
Profits Duty. He is not a wise man. His policy may 
accord with his own principles, but it does not accord 
with the conditions of a practically universal franchise. 
He should not allow himself to be comforted by the 
acclamations of the Press, for in this particular matter 
the Press does not represent effective public opinion. 
What better “platform” could a Labour candidate 
pray for than the possibilities of criticism which this 
Budget offers him? 

It is necessary to remember that during the past 
two years enormous sacrifices have been demanded 
of the working-class. In almost every trade “real 
wages” have been reduced down to, and generally 
below, pre-war standards. The! miners, for example, 
have been forced to accept a standard of living lower 
than anything they have known during the present 
century. And during these same two years the income- 
tax has twice been reduced. It was too high, of course, 
at 6s. in the pound, involving a real sacrifice on the part 
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of those who have to pay it. But what of the burdens 
which are being borne by the working-class? Let us 
admit—though, for our part, we see no good reason to 
do so—that the comparison is unfair. Nevertheless, it 
will be drawn. The working man is told on all hands 
that the country is passing through a period of intense 
and unavoidable economic depression and that he must 
patriotically shoulder his share of the burden by accepting 
lower wages. He does so; and then he observes that 
the excellent Mr. Baldwin is doing all he can to increase 
the expendible incomes of the motor-owning classes, 
who, however much they may have suffered lately, have 
never had to do without the necessaries of existence. 
The contrast is striking. One class is to be better off 
and the other worse off. The tea and sugar duties 
remain, Education is being starved, the Public Health 
service is being starved, rabbit hutches are to be built 
instead of houses, ex-Service men are to remain grossly 
underpaid, and all because we are so poor—yet there 
is to be another sixpence off the income-tax! Only 
a “Diehard” Conservative Government could have 
adopted such a financial policy at such a moment. 


Niceties of financial theory—as regards, for instance, 
the “ encouraging ”’ effect upon trade of a low income- 
tax—cannot be expected to cut very much ice with 
the working-class. For the most part, moreover, they 
are fallacious. A reduced tax may lead to a certain 
increase in saving by the very small class which is 
able in any case to consume, and does consume, every- 
thing that it desires to consume; but it is probable 
that in the aggregate at least fivepence out of the six- 
pence in the pound that is to be gained by the payers 
of income-tax will be spent in increased luxuries or 
comforts—not in “ stimulating enterprise.” There is, 
of course, an obvious sense in which any reduction of 
taxation may be said to stimulate enterprise, in so far 
as it allows the taxpayer more money to spend on goods 
produced by enterprise; but that applies all round, 
to the poor as well as to the rich, the only difference 
being that if the poor have more money to spend they 
stimulate staple trades, whilst if the rich have more 
money to spend they stimulate luxury trades. Moreover, 
if the Government were to maintain all taxes at their 
1922-8 level and re-enlarge their Departments and 
build a dozen post-Dreadnoughts, they would infallibly 
“ stimulate” the paper-making and shipbuilding trades. 
The whole argument is therefore of very small account 
and does nothing at all to dispose of the crude fact that 
the poor are to be poorer and the rich richer—that as a 
result of Mr. Baldwin’s Budget more will be spent on 
furs and less on food. 


One day we shall have a class Budget of another 
kind, and if it goes too far in the opposite direction Mr. 
Baldwin is one of the people who will be mainly respon- 
sible. He is evidently conscious of the financial rectitude 
of his proposals, but it is equally evident that he is 
quite unconscious both of the natural class bias upon 
which that sense of rectitude is founded and of the 
light in which his proposals are regarded by a majority 
of his fellow-countrymen and countrywomen. Most 
working-class families, for the past year or so, have 
been pinched more severely than any but the oldest 
of them can remember. Yet Mr. Baldwin, with his 
surplus, offers to take not a single farthing off 
the family budget. The only explanation we can 
think of for so extraordinarily unimaginative a policy 
is that Mr. Baldwin is a Conservative who believes that 
Conservatism still exists as an active and powerful 
factor in the constituencies. Many other Conservatives 


have been similarly misled by the results of the last 
Election. They will be disillusioned by the next. 
The “gentlemen of England” still wield an enormous 
political influence. In Scotland and Wales the power 
of the gentry is gone, but in England it still remains— 
but only on sufferance. It certainly cannot survive 
more than one or two Baldwin budgets. Die-hard Con- 
servatives may have little understanding of the real 
needs of their working-class constituents, but they 
might be expected at least to make an effort to con- 
ciliate working-class opinion in relation to the most 
obviously vital of class issues. 

The events of the past ten years have allowed us 
temporarily to forget that the internal politics of a 
democratic country inevitably turn upon questions 
of finance. But politicians who allow themselves to 
forget that fundamental truth merely invite destruc- 
tion. A by-election, with Mr. Baldwin’s Budget as 
its main issue, should be most instructive. How could 
he himself defend it before an audience of working-class 
women ? Would he talk to them of telephone charges 
or beer? Or would he speak of his achievements in 
the repayment of debt? Certainly, we should not envy 
him his task. The general conclusion we draw is that 
this Government seems likely very soon to take enough 
rope to hang itself, gaining no public distinction save 
that of being the last purely “‘ Conservative ’’ Govern- 
ment in the political history of Great Britain. It is 
not a bad Budget from the point of view from which 
in the past we have been accustomed to judge Budgets, 
but by all the standards of twentieth-century democracy 
it is a sheer anachronism, the forerunner, perhaps, 
of many class-Budgets—of a different sort. We 
complain only that Mr. Baldwin should have done so 
little to ease the inevitable transition from one sort to 
the other. 


HOUSES OR RABBIT HUTCHES? 


OBODY seems to be satisfied with the new Housing 
N Bill. The thorough-going friends of “ private 
enterprise ’” complain that Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain is re-introducing municipal interference in a new form. 
They would prefer a system of direct State subsidies to 
private builders, without any intervention of the Local 
Authorities. On the other hand, the advocates of municipal 
housing see in the Bill an attempt to hand over the bulk of 
the work to private enterprise, leaving to the Local 
Authorities only a minor part in the development of housing 
schemes. They resent also the tendency, apparent in 
certain clauses, to strengthen the control of the Ministry 
of Health over the Local Authorities, and, above all, the 
encouragement which, in their view, the whole Bill gives 
to jerry-building. 

Mr. Chamberlain had been so loudly proclaimed as the 
one man capable of dealing with the housing question on 
broad and comprehensive lines that the disappointment 
caused by his Bill is proportionately acute. The very 
disrepute into which Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen fell went to 
enhance the glory of his successor. Warned by Mitcham, 
Willesden and Edge Hill, we were told, the Government 
had picked the man for the job, and Mr. Chamberiain’s 
Bill, when it appeared, would dispose of all doubts, and 
embody an ambitious but workable scheme which all 
parties could accept. Then came the news that, on the 
crucial issue of the amount of State subsidy, agreement 
had been reached between the Local Authorities and the 
Ministry of Health. The way seemed to be clear for an 
agreed scheme on which all parties could unite. 

In fact, however, the amount of the State subsidy was 
by no means the only vital issue on which there was initial 
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disagreement. Even before the Bill was produced, there 
was known to be acute difference concerning the types of 
houses for which the subsidy was to be available. The 
Minister, like his predecessor, insisted that it should be 
used to help in building only the small non-parlour types 
of houses; the Lord Mayor of Manchester bluntly de- 
nounced as ‘“‘rabbit-hutches” the Nottingham £300 
houses, which were the apple of the Minister’s eye. We 
have discussed this controversy already, and we do not 
propose to go over the ground again. It need only be 
said that on this point the Bill comes up to the worst 
anticipations. It confines (by the method of laying down 
a maximum floor-space) the application of the subsidy 
entirely to houses of the smallest types; and it does not 
even permit a Local Authority which desires to provide 
better houses to receive the subsidy and meet the additional 
cost out of its own resources. This surely is a foolish and 
unnecessary restriction. There may be a case for limiting 
the State assistance to a definite maximum amount in 
respect of any house: we can see no reason for preventing 
the Local Authority from using this fixed sum for the 
provision of larger and more convenient working-class 
houses of the parlour type. Under the Bill as it stands, 
the Local Authorities are not merely invited—they are 
positively compelled—to lower the standard of house- 
building. It is to be “‘ rabbit-hutches ” or nothing, so far 
as Mr. Chamberlain is concerned. 

There is a second feature of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, 
more dangerous because it appears so far to have attracted 
less attention. The principle on which the Bill is based, 
as those who read it carefully will discover, is that in all 
possible cases houses shall be built not by the munici- 
palities, but by private builders or syndicates. The Local 
Authority is only to be allowed to build at all where it can 
“* satisfy the Minister that the needs of the area can best 


be met by the provision of houses, wholly or partly, by - 


such an authority.” In other words, the municipality 
can subsidise the private builder without any need for 
special sanction; but it must get special permission in 
each case if it desires to build itself. A clear preference is 
given to subsidies to speculative builders as against 
municipal housing enterprise, and the Minister can in any 
ease refuse to sanction municipal building and insist that 
the Local Authority shall subsidise private builders instead 
of building itself. 

This issue is quite distinct from the question, with which 
some writers on the Bill seem to have confused it, whether 
the Local Authorities should execute building work by 
“direct labour” or by contract. Whether a house is 
built by the municipality itself, or a contract is given to a 
private builder, makes no difference so far as the Bill is 
concerned. If the municipality gives the order, pays the 
bills and owns the house when finished, that is municipal 
enterprise. Mr. Chamberlain gives, not a preference to 
contract over direct labour, but a preference to subsidy 
over both. The plan he favours is that the Local Authority 
should offer a lump sum subsidy to any person or company 
that will build houses of the approved types, applying to 
this purpose the £6 annual State grant, capitalised by the 
raising of a loan based upon it. The municipality under 
this scheme will have no concern, apart from its powers 
under building by-laws and any conditions attached 
to the granting of the subsidy, with the how or the where 
of the houses erected. It will not own them when they 
are built; it will merely pay over the money, and this 
will be an end of its share in the transaction. From the 
municipal housing of 1919 Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill takes 
us back to the powers of assisting “ private enterprise ” 
embodied in the Housing Act of 1890. 

In other words, the Bill attempts to hand housing back 
bodily to the speculative builder, enticed again into the 
field by the offer of a subsidy. Only where the speculative 
builder refuses to be drawn is the Local Authority to be 
empowered itself to undertake the provision of houses. 


We cannot say whether the speculative builder will be 
drawn or not; but we can say with confidence that, if 
he is drawn, the types of houses he is likely to build wij] 
be in most areas no better than the “ rabbit-hutches ” of 
the Nottingham scheme. Cheapness alone will count; 
the standards of quality and accommodation enforced 
under the housing scheme of 1919 will be swept into 
oblivion. The whole housing standard will be lowered for 
a generation to come. 

Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain apparently proposes to make 
this lowering as easy as possible. For he takes power 
to annul, by fiat of the Ministry, any building bye-law 
made by a Local Authority which he considers to be 
unreasonable, and to substitute for it any by-law he may 
choose to make. This really remarkable piece of bureau- 
cracy will enable him to prevent any authority which 
objects to the erection of rabbit-hutches within its area 
from making its objection effective. It is true, of course, 
that, in some areas, there are stupid and unnecessary 
by-laws ; but this wholesale taking out of the hands of 
the Local Authority of power over its own housing con- 
ditions seems to us altogether indefensible. If the specu- 
lative builder is coming back, there is all the more need 
for ample local powers to make him conform to reasonable 
standards. In face of the terms of this Bill, we plainly 
cannot rely on the Minister to enforce any such conformity. 

The general principle underlying the financial clauses of 
the Bill seems sound enough. The plan, put forward by 
Sir Alfred Mond last summer, by the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, and by the Manchester Con- 
ference of Local Authorities, that State aid should take 
the form of a limited subsidy paid to the Local Authority 
for each house built, instead of the unlimited State liability 
under the Addison scheme, is reasonable. But Mr. 
Chamberlain has built upon this good foundation a very 
bad superstructure. We have certainly no desire to 
restrict the operations of private enterprise, or of any 
agency which can be used to provide houses of reasonable 
standard. The need is so great that every available 
agency ought to be used to the full. Our complaint is that 
Mr. Chamberlain sets out, under the form of helping the 
Local Authorities, actually to restrict their operations. 
There ought at least to be equal freedom to the Local 
Authority either to subsidise the private builder, or to 
undertake building operations itself, either through a 
contractor or by direct labour. The Local Authority 
ought to be free to choose its own method, drawing, in any 
case, the strictly limited State aid for which the Bill provides. 

The question of housing standards is closely bound up 
with that of the agency by which houses are to be provided. 
Municipal building provides, not indeed everywhere, but 
in most cases, some guarantee of good quality. Local 
Authorities do not usually fall to the level of the jerry- 
builder ; they are to some extent kept up to a reasonable 
standard by a sense of responsibility and a tradition of 
good workmanship. And building of good houses by the 
Local Authorities has some effect in keeping up the standard 
of houses built by speculative builders in competition with 
them. If the safeguard is to be removed, it is to be feared 
that not only in accommodation and convenience, but 
also in quality of materials and workmanship, there will 
be a lamentable deterioration. We are familiar with the 
argument that it is necessary to build down to the low 
wages now current in the majority of industries. But, 
while the prevalence of low wages may make necessary 
the building of a larger proportion of non-parlour houses, 
it certainly does not justify the refusal of aid in building 
houses of a superior type. Still less does it justify either 
shoddy workmanship or the use of shoddy materials. 
Wages change; but houses last. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of a free hand for the speculative builder will result 
in the building of houses which, within a few years, every 
reasonable man will condemn. 

But the Bill can be amended. Its financial basis, as 
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we have pointed out, is sound, and it can, without sub- 
stantial alteration of the financial clauses, be made to 
fit the real needs of the situation. The restriction on the 
type of houses to be built must be altered so as to authorise 
State aid for parlour, as well as non-parlour, houses. The 
Local Authority must be given an equal right either to 
subsidise the speculative builder or to build itself. The 
right claimed by the Ministry to annul local by-laws must 
not be granted; the Local Authorities must retain their 
power to refuse aid in respect of any house which falls 
short of a reasonable standard of quality and accom- 
modation. With these changes we believe the Bill can be 
made to serve. Without them, it will inevitably lead 
to a renewed outbreak of jerry-building and a lowering of 
housing standards which will be irremediable for many 
years to come. 

There are many clauses of the Bill to which we have 
made no reference. We have chosen rather to concentrate 
on the broad principles behind it and the essential changes 
necessary to make it acceptable to the public. We believe 
that the changes we have proposed will command over- 
whelming public support. Is Mr. Chamberlain too much 
the slave of “* private enterprise” and the interests con- 
cerned in keeping the municipalities “‘ off the grass” to 
accept amendments on these lines ? 


THE NEED FOR AN “OFFER” 


BERLIN, April 16th. 


NE of the most brilliant of Germans said in the 
O lobby of the Reichstag this afternoon that Dr. 
von Rosenberg’s speech had been “full of 
good will and empty of politics.” He was right enough 
about the good will, and I am afraid that he was not far 
wrong in his other estimate. The speech did not help 
matters much and dashed the hope of the last few days 
that the German Government had at last decided to make 
concrete and definite proposals for the settlement of the 
reparations question. Much that Dr. von Rosenberg said 
was, of course, true enough. It is true that the policy of 
the Allies has killed reparations—that, when Germany 
could have paid £5,000 millions and was willing to under- 
take to pay that sum, the Allies demanded nearly four 
times as much and that, since then, the action of the 
Allies, and of France, in particular, has steadily diminished 
the capacity of Germany to pay. But what the world 
wishes to know is how much, in the opinion of the German 
Government, Germany is able to pay now, and on that 
matter Dr. von Rosenberg has given us no enlightenment. 
He has, it is true, repeated that Germany will accept the 
decision on that point of an international commission of 
experts, and that is a very important step. It is perhaps 
a bit dangerous for Germany, for the experts might fix a 
sum beyond the capacity of the country. The assumption 
habitually made in France that any impartial body would 
be too favourable to Germany appears to be groundless 
and does not show great confidence in the justice and 
reasonableness of French demands. On the other hand, 
the willingness of the German Government to put the fate 
of Germany in this regard in the hands of such a body is 
a strong guarantee of good faith. 

I still think that the German Government should make 
concrete proposals, offering a definite sum. It is not 
clear from Dr. von Rosenberg’s speech whether the Govern- 
ment is even willing to repeat its offer of last January of 
£1,500,000,000. In the lobby this afternoon a leading 
politician gave me his reasons against naming any figure. 
One was that whatever Germany offered France would 
double the amount; but that is the traditional method 
of haggling. Another was that any figure must be hypo- 
thetical in present conditions. A third reason—the only 
one that made any impression on me—was that Germany 






must first of all put her finances in order. That may be, 
but in that case it is for the German Government to 
proceed to the necessary operation. I fear that it will 
not do so because it dares not take the necessary money 
where it is to be found—in the pockets of the industrial 
and financial magnates. We hear of a reparations offer 
being guaranteed by those magnates. It is not for a 
Government to ask private individuals for a guarantee, 
or to be dependent for its policy on this good will. The 
magnates should be made to give guarantees in the form 
of taxation, or a capital levy. They prefer, of course, to 
pledge the German State railways or the German customs. 
If the customs were given as a guarantee, Germany would 
be bound for years to continue a Protectionist policy, 
which would be very nice for the industrial magnates, 
but not so nice, perhaps, for Germany. 


At present, however, the only definite proposal of Dr. 
von Rosenberg is the reference of the question of Germany’s 
capacity to pay to an international commission. If repara- 
tions were the aim of the French Government, it would at 
once accept that proposal, but of course it does not accept 
it, because reparations are not its principal aim. That, 
however, is no reason why the German Government should 
not make concrete proposals. On the contrary, it should 
do so, if only to put France in the wrong and reveal the 
true aims of French policy to those still unable to recognise 
them. The timidity of the German Government is probably 
due mainly to fear of public opinion. But there seems no 
doubt that public opinion in Germany would welcome 
proposals on the part of the Government for settling the 
reparations question. Through various intermediaries I 
am in fairly good touch with the opinion of the different 
classes, and I am convinced that the great mass of the 
German people blame the Government for its inactivity. 
What the Government apparently mistakes for public 
opinion is the manufactured opinion of the Nationalist 
Press. In that respect Germany is not singular. 


It would, of course, be foolish to assume that France is 
likely to accept any German proposal. The French. 
Government seems much more concerned with what it 
calls “security” than with reparations. On that point 
it is really time for a little clear thinking. History hardly 
justifies the belief that, in the quarrels between Germany 
and France, Germany has been always or even more often 
the aggressor. The truth is the opposite. If France was 
invaded in 1814 and 1870, she got on both occasions only 
what she had invited. Indeed, with the exception of 1914, 
it would be difficult to find any instance in which that was 
not the case. And at present the invasion of the Ruhr 
has made it clear that it is much easier for France to invade 
Germany than for Germany to invade France. It is not 
therefore surprising that Dr. von Rosenberg should insist 
that any guarantees for “security”’ must be mutual. 
If, for instance, there is to be a neutral zone on one side 
of the frontier, there must also be one on the other. The 
French notion of “ security ’’ seems to be that France is 
to be protected against invasion from Germany and to be 
left free to invade Germany at will. Naturally, such a 
conception of “security” will never be accepted in 
Germany; but, if France really desires mutual security, 
there should be little difficulty in devising a scheme for 
obtaining it. 

The greatest difficulty, I think, will be found in the fact 
that France also wishes the present frontiers of Poland 
to be guaranteed. No European State is likely to take 
on that responsibility. Czecho-Slovakia, for instance, 
would not think of it. Some time ago France was pressing 
for the admission of Poland into the Little Entente, against 
the wishes of the men then in power in Poland, who feared 
what they considered to be the Pan-Slavist or Pan-Russian 
tendencies of the Czechs. Now, however, Poland would 
like to join the Little Entente, but Czecho-Slovakia will 
not have her, at any rate as a full member, so to speak, 
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for that would involve a guarantee of the present Polish 
frontiers and the Czechs, like all other people with a sense 
of realities, know that the present Polish frontiers are 
impossible and cannot be permanent. They have no 
intention of going to war, for example, to maintain the 
preposterous Polish “ corridor” across Germany. I have 
just been to Danzig. Before I went there I thought the 
arrangement absurd, but one has to see it at work to realise 
fully how absurd it is. It cannot last twenty years, and 
every sensible man in Poland knows it. But, behind the 
French talk of “‘ security ” is a policy aiming at guarantees 
of the Polish as well as the French frontiers, which, while 
they secure France and Poland from attack, leave them 
free to establish a hegemony over Europe. 

For this reason I doubt whether any proposals that 
Germany could make would solve the problem, unless 
Germany could be sure of the support of England in making 
them. We come back to this: that the British Govern- 
ment holds the key to the situation, and that no solution 
is possible so long as that Government refuses to move. 
During the last two or three years the British Government 
has been prodigal of advice to Germany, no doubt friendly 
and well-intentioned, but not always wise; but it has 
always left Germany in the lurch when the pinch came. 
What is needed now from the British Government is not 
advice given through intermediaries, but a straight lead. 
Why should not the British Government tell the German 
Government directly what, in its opinion, the German 
Government should do and undertake to back the latter 
if it does it? Whether we like it or not, England is still 
the greatest European Power, and without the help of 
England there can be no remedy for the ills from which 
Europe is suffering. I make bold to say that this is the 
opinion in every European capital—except Paris. 

Ropert DELL. 


A BULGARIAN LABOUR 
EXPERIMENT 


OME three years ago Bulgaria fluttered the dove- 
S cotes of the Allied and Associated Powers with 
a plan for “the conscription of labour.” The 

idea was, indeed, a shocking one to the statesmen who 
had won the war which was to end war and made the 
peace which was to establish justice and liberty. For 
what was this “compulsory labour service” among a 
defeated people ? Was it not a cloak for a resuscitated 
militarism ? And the notion of commanding the citizen, 
even the respectable, well-to-do citizen, to work for the 
State—did not this smell rankly of Russian Bolshevism ? 
There was in reality no ground for such suspicions. The 
Agrarians who dominated Bulgaria were not Bolsheviks. 
They might dislike the bourgeoisie, the traders, manufac- 
turers, bankers, lawyers and the rest of the “ black-coats,”’ 
whom they regarded as the exploiters of the peasant. 
But they were also at daggers drawn with the Communists 
who confused large and small land-ownership, and their 
aim, as they boasted, was to draw the Bolshevik bear’s 
teeth and hold him on a lead to frighten the Conservatives. 
As for militarism, M. Stambulisky and many of his followers 
had been condemned by the old régime for their opposition 
to Bulgaria’s entry into the war. Such vindictive feelings 
as they now had were directed not against the foreigners 
who had beaten Bulgaria in the field, but against the 
enemy at home—the politicians and fire-eaters and profiteers 
whose crimes had desolated their own country. Moreover, 
there was no military suggestion whatever in the com- 
pulsory labour service scheme—no arms, no manceuvres, 
no drill, not even organised physical training. The Allied 
Powers, however, were taking no risks, and they insisted 
on modifications in the original draft of the plan. Event- 
ually the Compulsory Labour Service Act of 1920 was 
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passed, under which every young able-bodied Bulgarian 
is required, subject to various exceptions and limitations, 
to perform certain work on behalf of the State. 

A fatigued and pre-occupied world has not paid much 
heed to this novel institution. Yet it is an experiment 
which is worth the study of all who are interested in the 
social and political problems that confront dem 
to-day, and the International Labour Office has done 
well to send an investigator to examine it on the spot and 
explain its working. His Report is a very thorough and 
balanced document.* It may disappoint the hopes of 
romantic Socialists, it may not dispel all the anxieties 
of the libertarian; but it should certainly be read by both, 
The Compulsory Labour Service law, as we have indicated, 
was the project of the Agrarian Party, and it was carried 
against the opposition both of the Communists and of the 
reactionaries. The motive of its supporters is the desire 
‘that every citizen should feel morally and legally bound 
to make a direct and personal contribution to the enrich- 
ment of the nation as a whole.” The measure, as they see 
it, has an economic, a moral and an educational value. 
The wealth of the State will be increased. Public spirit, 
the devotion to the common welfare, will be developed, 
and incidentally the love of manual work will be enhanced 
(this idea of the moral beauty of manual work has bulked 
large in the peasant mind). And, finally, the work done on 
public undertakings under skilled guidance will result in 
greater technical knowledge and efficiency in the worker, 
What success, then, has the measure had in furthering 
these aims? Let us glance, first, at the organisation of 
the service. The Act applies to able-bodied men between 
the ages of twenty and forty, and to women between 
sixteen and thirty. The maximum service required is 
eight months for the former and four months for the latter, 
and it may, on the demand of the Government, be per- 
formed either on one single occasion or in instalments. 


There are certain specified exemptions, but the only really 


important one is that of married women. But commutation 
also is permitted on terms. This was insisted on by the 
Allied Powers against the wishes of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, whose purpose was to make the service universal. 
As it is, such proportion of persons as the Government 
may decide (it is now about twenty per cent. of those 
liable to be called up) may buy themselves out on payment 
of a “fine.” This “ fine’ varies according to the means 
of the applicant; but we have not heard of any cases 
where it was put so high as to prevent a well-to-do person 
avoiding service if he wanted to. It does, however, provide 
the Government with a new source of revenue, and there 
are some who are well satisfied that it should thus “ take 
the cash and let the credit go.” 

And what are the young men and maidens called upon 
to do? The work is, of course, all public work—either for 
the State or municipality. It ranges over a wide field. 
The men may be put to the construction of roads, railways, 
waterworks and so on, the draining of marshes, the laying 
of telegraph and telephone cables, afforestation, farming 
and land cultivation of various sorts, fishing or mining. 
Women may be employed in different kinds of household 
work, typing and telegraphy, sick nursing, food preserving, 
silkworm and bee-raising, dairy and poultry farming. 
No wages are paid either to men or women ; but the workers 
are housed and clothed and fed at the public expense. 
It is provided, however, that the women must be given 
employment in their own neighbourhood (Mohammedan 
women only in their own households), so that they may 
be able to sleep, and if so desired, to take their meals at 
home. The administration is under the Ministry of Public 
Works, functioning through a Director General of Com- 
pulsory Labour Service and a whole hierarchy of central 








* Compulsory Labour Service in Bulgaria. By Max Lazard, 
(Docteur en Droit, President of the “ Association frangaise pour la 
lutte contre le chomage et lorganisation du marché du travail.) 
I.L.O. Geneva. 2s. 6d. 
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and local officials—making a grand total of nearly two 
thousand. 

Such in outline is the scheme on paper. How does it 
operate in fact? It has been applied with considerable 
caution. The men have been called up in fairly large 
contingents on various occasions during the last two and 
a-half years, and undoubtedly a great deal of valuable work 
has been done. The finding of the right kind of occupation 
for the women and girls, however, under the terms of the 
Act presents more difficulty, and what little has been done 
with them amounts only to a demonstration of principle. 
Three hundred young women of the Sofia bourgeoisie 
were called up last spring and set generally to clerical 
work in the different Ministries. Apparently, they took 
themselves quite seriously and did useful service, even if 
they did not learn much about the glories of manual labour ! 
But, obviously, there are some pertinent questions to be 
considered about the value of the work as a whole. From 
the point of view of technical education, it seems to have 
been disappointing. Nor is M. Lazard enthusiastic about 
its more general “moral” effects, though it may be 
pleaded, no doubt, that the limited application of the 
Act so far has not given it a fair chance in this respect. 
The most important question, however, is the economic 
one. Does compulsory labour pay? There is much 
controversy on this point. Although there are no wages, 
the cost of maintenance of the workers and the general 
administrative expenses make a heavy bill to be footed 
by the State. Then a substantial allowance must be made 
for a lower output per man, owing partly to the natural 
inefficiency of many of the workers at unfamiliar jobs, 
and partly to the fact that compulsory labour could not 
be expected at first, at any rate, to call forth the workers’ 
maximum effort. Some critics assert that the service 
itself is not well-organised and that there is a heavy waste 
in bureaucratic expenditure. M. Lazard, after examining 
the whole matter very carefully, comes to the conclusion 
that the gain to the State, in its bald financial aspect, 
may be nil—or even a minus quantity. But he suggests 
that there are other considerations to be taken into account, 
and that in the Bulgaria of to-day “‘ the community seems 
to have reached a lower stage of development than the 
individual and so hampers the latter’s progress, and con- 
sequently work performed for the benefit of the community 
will have a factor of urgency which renders it preferable, 
even if of less intrinsic value, to that on behalf of the 
individual.” 

There remains, then, the final and the most interesting 
question for us: what lesson has this experiment for 
other countries? Let us admit that on the whole it 
justifies itself in Bulgaria. The majority of the people 
are favourable to it, though the bourgeoisie do not like it 
and the Communists oppose it on both economic and 
political grounds. But it must be remembered that 
compulsory labour is no novelty in Bulgaria. The corvée 
is an age-old institution, which persisted even after the 
end of the Turkish domination. Moreover, the peculiar 
conditions of Bulgaria must always be borne in mind. 
It is a peasant country, with over eighty per cent. of the 
people engaged in agriculture. It is sparsely populated, 
and about half of the land is State or communal property. 
Roads, railways and other public works are on a very low 
level of development. We cannot assume, therefore, that 
what is suitable for Bulgaria is suitable for us. There is 
clearly no point in discussing the use of compulsory labour 
in a Socialist society, for we are not a Socialist society. 
We may still, if we choose, wrangle over our Utopias—our 

illiam Morris, our Wells or our Bellamy—but we shall 
not find that M. Stambulisky and his Balkan peasants 
have settled anything for us. The real question is whether 
It is possible or desirable to “ socialise” ourselves by 
introducing this Socialistic principle into the “ free ” 
capitalist organisation under which we live. The diffi- 
culties, both economic and psychological, are plain. Our 


immediate problem is not for the State to find enough 
workers to do the necessary work, but to find enough 
necessary work for a host of idle workers. It may thrill 
us to think of the butterfly offspring of peers and profiteers 
navvying, or scrubbing Whitehall doorsteps, or taking 
swarms of municipal bees for the public welfare. But 
that would not do much to butter the bread of the poor 
or balance the national Budget. Nor, we imagine, is 
compulsory labour for the State, without pay—or even 
with pay—a likely method of teaching an Englishman, 
whether bourgeois or proletarian, to love the community. 
If the State were a less vague or a more benign entity, 
if bureaucracy were a more popular thing, if there were 
another great war, if there were a national emergency 
demanding a common effort, we might have a large and 
cheerful majority for the conscription of labour. If we 
had a dictatorship of the proletariat, or a dictatorship of 
the peasantry, or a dictatorship of some other powerful 
section, the same end might still be achieved, though 
possibly a good deal less cheerfully. But for the moment, 
Britons, Frenchmen, Germans and other sophisticated 
people will not do much in the way of compulsory labour 
for the State beyond filling up their income-tax forms or 
registering at Employment Exchanges. “A love of work 
in the service of the community ” is vital to the democracy 
that the civilised world is groping after, and it is, we agree 
with M. Stambulisky and M. Lazard, sadly deficient in 
all of us. But we shall not find the way to it by a short 
cut @ la bulgare. 


THE NUTHATCH 


9’ | MIS the voice of the nuthatch. I hear him com- 
plain. He is standing on the bough of a bare 
oak, plume-shaped as an elm, in the middle of 

the wood: he is standing on a small stump on the crook 

of the bough. A few minutes ago he had swept through 
the tree-tops to his perch, blowing his whistle all the 
way, a whistle that had the gaiety of a laugh, a holiday- 
maker’s tootle of warning to all the birds of the air to 
clear out of his path, a sort of “‘ Hi, hi, hi! I’m coming,” 
as though all the world were a circus. He then lifted up 
his long bill and, pointing it to the sky, called “ Whoo-ee ! 

Whoo-ee! Whoo-ee!”’ several times, till the little shadow 

of his partner shot out of nowhere and settled on a branch 

above him. She ran along the branch and then fluttered 

down to a hole high up in the stem of the tree. She did 

not enter the hole, but worked her way round and round 

it—for she can walk in any direction, even upside down, 
like a fly—working with her bill, as though she were 
attempting to build a neater or a narrower entrance to 
the nest. Her work finished, she flew away again, and 
again she returned and ran round and round the door of 
her nest, pecking and dabbing assiduously, while her mate 
still lifted his face to Heaven and whooped her praises. 
‘“* She does all the work,” I thought to myself; “ but, ah! 
how faithful he is!” It was obviously an ideal marriage, 
for not only was she very industrious but he was very 
beautiful. I have seen a small kingfisher modelled in 
painted wood for German mantelpieces, and the nuthatch 
was not unlike this as he stood on his perch, with a head 
and beak and neck far too big for his body and the charming 
blue and cinnamon and grey of his feathers. Not that his 
many colours can match those of a living kingfisher: but 
they can match those of a painted toy. He is no longer 
a gay figure just now, however, and his song has changed 
from triumph to a timid wail of warning. His voice no 
longer rises in the ‘“‘ Whoo-ee ! ” of the king of the woods, 
but falls in a “* Whee-oo/” as plaintive as the call of a 
chicken that cannot find its mother. It may be that he 
has cast his eye earthvards and caught sight of us standing 
under a dark grove of pines and watching his home with 
the obtrusive secrecy of private detectives. Or it may be 
B 
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that he has cast his eye skywards and caught sight of the 
starling that is sitting like a coal-black shadow and making 
sucking noises in the roof of the tree. Starlings, they say, 
are thieves and steal the nests of nuthatches if they get 
the chance. Possibly the nuthatch’s mate is working all 
the more desperately in order to make the opening of the 
nest too narrow for the starling to enter. Meanwhile, 
what can the male do but make a noise? The wood 
is full of his lamentation. 

The next day, when I get back from town, I am met 
by two children with murder in their eyes. They have 
seen the starling going into the nuthatch’s nest, and they 
call for guns, bombs, knives, stones, bows and arrows, or 
any other weapon of destruction, in order to maintain 
justice among the birds. Strange that humanitarianism 
should lead to thoughts of bloodshed! But that, I suppose, 
is the way in which we are made, and, after all, shall a 
nuthatch be allowed to suffer while there is a child to take 
its part? I confess I, too, was indignant with the starling, 
short of doing anything to hurt it. If I could have thrown 
a stone at it and missed it, while giving it an effective 
fright, I should certainly have done so. And, twenty- 
four hours later, we should all have been sorry. For, on 
our arrival under the oak, we found to our amazement the 
starling fluttering out of the nesting-hole and the nut- 
hatches slipping back through the trees with the tin-whistle 
of triumph and resuming the operations of the first day. 
Whatever the starling had done, it had not disgusted them 
with their nest, and, indeed, the female nuthatch flew to 
the hole, walked in and remained there for a time out of 
sight, while the male on his perch shouted as though he 
were happier than a wren. She came out after a little, 
and ran along a branch like a woodpecker, and no sooner 
had the pair of them made off again in search of food or 
material for the nest, than the solitary starling was once 
more sitting, a black and ominous form, in the tree-top, 
dropping down to a lower branch, darting across to the 
branch on which the nuthatch had perched, and flying 
straight into the hole where the nest was. There was 
nothing to be seen of it for some time, and no sound of 
the returning nuthatches. Then it protruded a yellow 
beak from the hole and moved it from side to side, like 
a housemaid peering up and down the street from an 
attic window. Suddenly, the loud, clear-the-way whistle 
of the nuthatch came nearer through the tree-tops, and 
the starling hurriedly flew out and took up its position 
in a neighbouring tree, leaving the rightful owners in 
possession of the nest. They certainly showed no resent- 
ment or hostility on their return: the male chanted and 
the female went silently on with her work as usual, ulti- 
mately disappearing into the nest and taking the place 
vacated by the starling. It was almost too exciting. 
It was also extremely bewildering. ‘ Perhaps,” suggested 
the elder child, “ the starling is a friend they have engaged 
to look after the children.” ‘ Or, perhaps,” she added, as 
a second possible solution occurred to her, “the hole is 
only the front door, and the starling has a nest above 
the nuthatches, like the Dashes living in the flat above 
us.” The nuthatches went and the starling came, the 
starling went and the nuthatches came, and we discussed 
the matter in all its possible aspects. ‘‘ Suppose,” said 
the younger child, “the starling is sitting on the nut- 
hatch’s eggs, and helping to hatch them, will the children 
be partly nuthatches and partly starlings?” ‘* Oh, yes,” 
it was suggested, “‘ probably a new sort of bird—the 
nutchling.” ‘* No,” declared the elder child firmly, “ the 
starhatch.” 

It is a remarkable fact that April never returns but 
some particular bird seems to dominate it with its song 
and colour and to be chorus-master or leader of the birds 
for the season. This may partly be because I do not 
always see the Spring in the same district, but I do not think 
that is the whole explanation. This—in one district at 
least—is April of the nuthatches. They outshout the 


whinny of the green woodpeckers—those runaways that 
hide their many colours in their flight among the trees, 
save when the sun shines on them. Nature, alas! is for 
the most part fugitive. The woods are filled with voices 
that dwindle as the monstrous form of a man is seen to 
approach under the trees. Woodpecker and jay and 
blackbird dodge round bush and tree in their flight, as 
though they were pickpockets in a crowd under the eye 
of a policeman. Only a few of the birds stand their 
ground up to a point in the presence of man—the robin, 
the wren, the chaffinch, the thrush and the willow-wren, 
tremulous as the head of a Chinese idol as it sings its 
delicious song on a spray on the far side of the silver birch, 
And many even of these bold birds, though they are public in 
their song, are as secretive as can be about their nests, 
There is nothing in which the birds differ more from man 
than the way in which they can build and yet leave a 
landscape as it was before. Let a thousand men set up 
their houses in a wood, and the wood becomes a hideous 
small town. Let a thousand birds settle in the same 
wood, and it will take a skilled eye to find twenty of them, 
save for the black patches made by the rooks in the elms, 
Had man but this power of building out of sight, how 
delightful a piece of nature would be the home counties 
of England! But man is a violater of fields, a pillager 
of forests; and his houses, instead of allowing the eye 
to slip past them almost unconsciously and rest on green 
prospects, bid the eye “ Halt!” and make all else invisible. 
How kind are the birds in comparison! Here in this wood 
it is as if birds had rained down from Heaven, such a 
multitude of them are singing in birch and on bramble, 
in oak and in elm. But even a single mossy nest in the 
fork of a tall holly-bush is a morning’s discovery, I 
doubt if birds would attract us as they do if it were not 


_ that they appeal in this way to our curiosity and lead 


us on from little discovery to little discovery. They are 
only a small family, and one might imagine that a man 
could know all that there was to be known about them 
at the end of a year or two. But there is no end to dis- 
covery while there is a wren’s nest with its tiny door to 
be found in a new place—perhaps in a crack in a flint 
wall that a school of boys passes every day without seeing 
it. And the birds, more than any other visible thing, 
awaken our curiosity by bringing a never-ending variety 
into the appearance of the world. There is a willow 
growing at the edge of a duckpond: we pass it twenty 
times, and the willow and the pond are still. We pass 
it again, and a little brown sedge-warbler is swaying from 
branch to branch of the willow just above the dirty water, 
and precipitating himself in short flights over the surface 
of the pond. He catches a gnat, stumbles in the air, and 
hurries back to his post. It is as though a new willow 
and a new pond had been created. And a bird a little 
bigger than your thumb is the nester of the scene. By 
the edge of the road, a little further on, is a rotting oak 
strangled with ivy. Twenty times you pass it with scarcely 
a glance, but, the next time, there is such a chattering, 
screaming and fluttering in the branches that you can 
no more pass it without stopping than you can pass 4 
fight in the street. ‘ They’re mobbing an owl,” says the 
wise child; and it is as if every bird of the air had been 
called on for its aid. A chaffinch is there, a robin is there, 
a thrush is there. None of them seems to be attacking 
the owl directly, but each of them is hopping about 
excitedly and inciting the others to attack him. Even 
this, however, is noble enough, for the only bird who 1s 
in immediate danger from the owl is the thrush, who has 
built his nest in the tree. The others are but allies— 
volunteers in a Holy War. I doubt if the owl is in any 
danger, had he but the wisdom to know it. But in the 
end either he cannot endure the noise or he is terrified 
by it, and he dives softly out of the tree and across 8 
field, the thrush alone pursuing him, beak to tail, while 
the other birds remain behind and utter loud shrieks of 
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encouragement. Here, again, for an instant the world has 
been made new. Each day some tree or hedge or copse 
comes to life as if for the first time, and we are present 
at a scene that will never recur. The row of pines in 
the wood has been still and silent every day but one. On 
that day alone a gentle wind was shaking the seed-downs 
out of the trees, and all the chaffinches in the county 
were tumbling somersaults as they pursued the floating 
downs through the air and caught them in their bills. 
What a flicker of bright dresses they brought into the 
gloom of the grove—a gloom that has fallen upon it again 
and ever since possesses it in the grey east wind! 

And yet, for all the birds, who would praise the Spring ? 
The east wind has been too persistent, and, though the 
English birds sing because it is April, those other birds 
that have come from the staring sun of Africa cannot 
sing as though they were happy while everything is grey. 
The chiffchaff, whose song is like a song hopped on one 
foot, is loud in the top of an occasional elm, and there 
is a willow-wren with a wave of song in every tenth tree. 
But the world is still a prison, and there will be better 
songs when the sun shines, and the spotted lizards come 
out on the dead bracken, and the orange-tipped butterfly 
no longer flutters on its way in solitude. Meanwhile, 
there is the nuthatch; may his whoop never grow less ! 
And there is the landlord of the inn, whom I heard the 
other night denouncing the gipsies who had settled with 
their caravan on the common. “ Thieves?” he said, 
and thumped the bar in answer to a question. “ They 
would steal the laces from the shoes of Jesus Christ ! ” 

v. @ 


THE ETHEREAL ORGAN 


HROUGH his closed shutter, as we remember, 
Newton bored a hole, admitting a ray of “ white 
light,” which he broke into a spectrum of colour 
by means of a prism. “ Light is the Queen of Colours,” 
therefore, as St. Augustine said, and we obtain the con- 
ception of a scale or gamut or keyboard or series of notes 
in what the sun sends us. Further inquiry shows it to 
consist of an octave of radiations, the violet light pulsating 
at double the frequency of the red. Already we observe, 
therefore, that different notes affect our living substance 
differently, so that in one case we see red, in another green 
and in another violet. Already we are in the very depths 
of the biology and bio-chemistry of light, for we must offer 
some explanation of colour-vision, and this involves the 
concept of certain visual substances, situated in the retina, 
which are specifically acted upon by light of varying 
frequencies. These chemical compounds, perhaps three or 
four in number, are presumably acted upon by certain 
radiations, inducing special excitations of the optic nerve, 
and their number may correspond to the number of colours 
we call primary. Hereditary absence of such light-sensitive 
agents may account for the phenomena of Daltonism or 
colour-blindness. Here, in this visible octave alone, 
therefore, we have problems in the specific relation between 
certain ethereal notes and our living substance, which may 
occupy the physiologists for decades. 

In 1800, however, Herschel went further than Newton, 
and inserted the bulb of a thermometer in the path of the 
solar radiation, as broken up by a prism, and found very 
evident heat effects at a point outside the red light, where 
to the eye there was nothing. Hence the discovery of the 
infra-red, or notes of radiant heat, or “ heat rays ”—badly 
so-called, since definite heat effects are observed with some 
of the rays in the visible octave of light. Instead of the 
thermometer, we may use more subtle means, such as a 
galvanometer, with a mirror attached, throwing a beam of 

t on a scale as it rotates under the influence of the 
electricity induced by even infinitesimal measures of heat ; 
and here, also, we find a whole realm of physical fact, in 





parallel with the octave of light, and profoundly important 
in its biological connections. Thus, we note that these 
rays of lower pitch and longer wave-length do not affect 
the chemical substances of the retina; and, so long ago as 
1779, it was shown by Ingenhouss that it is the visible light 
rays and not the heat rays of the sun that so act upon the 
chlorophyll of the green leaf as to effect the dissociation of 
carbon dioxide—the primary chemical act upon which the 
entire living world depends. This elementary distinction 
between the chemical meanings and potencies of the light 
and the heat of the sun respectively has been ignored with 
calamitous consequences as recently as our own time. 

Contemporary physicists have demonstrated the existence 
and studied the properties of about nine octaves of these 
infra-red or “ dark heat rays”’: an astonishing extension, 
in itself, of the single octave of visible light. 

Only a year later than Herschel, Ritter and Wollaston 
showed that rays having chemical power were situated in 
the region beyond the violet. They would blacken silver 
chloride, these ultra-violet, “‘ photographic,” “‘ chemical,” 
or “actinic” rays, and their upward range is also sur- 
prising. We can study them in the solar radiation and 
also in artificial light, notably that produced by passing 
an electric current through mercury vapour in a vacuum 
bounded by quartz, through which, unlike ordinary glass, 
these rays of short wave length can pass. Thus we can 
recognise no fewer than three octaves of the ultra-violet 
spectrum, and can distinguish different parts of it according 
to their physico-chemical properties. 

At this point we may compare artificial sources of 
radiation with what reaches us from the sun, and we obtain 
the idea that the atmosphere is a selective filter, allowing 
certain parts only of the solar radiation to reach us—the 
visible octave and certain notes above and below it. We 
are to regard man as a being evolved to fit and thrive in 
the conditions of his environment, the “ milieu environ- 
nant,” in the classical phrase of Lamarck, and therefore 
we need not be surprised to learn that the higher pitched 
notes of the ultra-violet spectrum would be distinctly 
noxious to our bodies if they were not screened from us by 
the atmospheric ocean at the bottom of which we live. On 
the other hand, the lower notes of the ultra-violet, next to 
the visible violet itself, are unquestionably necessary for 
our lives, and we suffer when, by any artificial means, we 
interfere with the selective action of the atmosphere, and 
exclude the lower as well as the higher ultra-violet notes. 
In a recent communication to Nature, a propos my demand 
for a systematic inquiry into this subject, Sir Oliver 
Lodge quoted certain thirty-year-old experiments made by 
himself and the late Professor Marshall Ward, which 
demonstrated the antiseptic action upon pathogenic 
bacteria of ultra-violet rays of just those wave-lengths 
which are arrested by the addition of coal smoke to the 
beneficent filter of air above our cities. 

When the late Professor Wilhelm von Réntgen dis- 
covered the rays to which he gave the name, no longer 
applicable, of X, they seemed to be far apart from all 
other natural phenomena. It is no longer so. The 
Réntgen rays are themselves part of the invisible spectrum ; 
they are doubtless sent us by the sun but mercifully arrested 
by the atmosphere, and they can be measured and placed 
upon the ethereal scale like any others. Until quite 
recently there remained a large gap between the three 
octaves of the ultra-violet and the seven octaves of the 
Réntgen rays, but that gap has now been filled in, and we 
may call the ethereal keyboard continuous, from the visible 
spectrum upwards through the ultra-violet even to the 
so-called gamma rays produced by radium and other 
radio-active substances—rays of extreme frequency and 
shortness, the latter represented by such a figure as one 
ten-millionth of a millimetre. 

The action of these high pitched rays upon living matter 
is marked, characteristic and important. It is also obscure 
and paradoxical, for by them morbid growths may be 
32 
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caused and morbid growths may be killed. In general, 
they must be called destructive to living matter, and we 
must be grateful to the atmosphere for screening them 
from us. Nevertheless, the ethereal organ is, in my view, 
a part of Nature upon which the intelligence of man is 
to play, and I doubt not that, in one way or another, 
every note in the gamut, singly or in combination, can 
be used for the purposes of man. Nothing in the records 
of the fight against malignant disease hitherto approaches 
the results obtained by the use of those highest notes of 
the ethereal gamut which we call the gamma rays 
of radium.* 

Below the nine octaves of the “infra-red” or “ dark 
heat rays” there is at present an unfilled gap of some 
four octaves, the radiations in which have still to be dis- 
covered. Below that we can identify some twelve octaves 
of Hertzian waves, and further still another twelve octaves 
or so of similar waves, unknown to Hertz, which are now 
in wide use for the purposes of “ wireless” and “ broad- 
easting.”” By the time we reach the longest of these, the 
wave length becomes immense and may be measured in 
miles, perhaps as many as ten. Here, also, is an immense 
range of notes, which may be touched in the service 
of man. 

During his Christmas lectures,f “adapted to a juvenile 
auditory,” at the Royal Institution in 1921, continuing 
that unbroken series of more than three-quarters of a 
century which began with the genius and initiative of 
Faraday himself, Professor J. A. Fleming had a long 
narrow diagram pinned right across the back wall of the 
theatre. He called it “The Keyboard of the Electric 
Wave Organ,” and upon it was indicated a total of fifty 
octaves, of which nearly the whole were known at that 
date, and the gaps have very nearly disappeared altogether 
to-day. I am very grateful to him for permission to copy 
it for the purposes of this article, and for his kindness to 
my assistant in bringing it up to date. How insignificant, 
almost, in that long range, was the fiftieth part of it, one 
tiny multi-coloured octave, which we call light, because 
our eyes are so made as to be chemically affected by it! 
And what an achievement for physics, for a handful of 
men working with meagre resources, during a century or 
two, to have found and studied an almost unbroken 
sequence of radiations, of which Newton’s spectrum is 
only a fiftieth part! 

Amongst the vast and fascinating problems of the 
immediate future are all those which are concerned with 
the relations between this mighty gamut and the chemistry 
of living things. The most remarkable and _ beneficent 
achievements of contemporary medical science, covering 
an immense field of pathology, depend entirely upon this 
relation, only the barest rudiments of which have yet been 
touched by workers in any field. The remarkable new 
work of Professors Baly and Heilbron in the University 
of Liverpool carries our knowledge of photo-synthesis a 
stage further, elucidating the processes by which certain 
parts of the solar radiation effect the construction, in the 
green leaf, of a special kind of formaldehyde, which is the 
forerunner of the carbohydrates, the starches and sugars ; 
whilst the earlier stages of the synthesis of proteins by the 
same mechanism can now be traced. 

Meanwhile, they are telephoning across the Atlantic by 
the use of the lowest notes of the ether wave organ, whilst 
even cancer of the tongue is beginning to yield to the notes 
of highest pitch. We may envy the organists of the future, 
with such an instrument to play upon. LENs. 





*See, for instance, the invaluable and most hopeful Report for 
1922 of the Radium Institute, Riding House Street, W. 


+ Professor Fleming has now published an amplified and well 
illustrated revision of those admirable lectures in a volume entitled, 
Electrons, Electric Waves, and Wireless Telephony (The Wireless Press, 
Ltd., 12 and 13 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C.). Professor Fleming’s 
invention of the thermionic value and his power of exposition make 
this volume invaluable as authority and guidance for “ wireless ”’ 
amateurs. My article merely deals with a single point in its general 
aspect. 





Correspondence 


THE BINDING NATURE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AGREEMENTS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In discussing the recent “* agreed ” reduction of salaries 
for teachers you say: “ The breach of agreement was a serious 
step.” But still more “serious steps” have recently been 
taken by education authorities. There are now three lock- 
outs of teachers—at Croydon and Lowestoft and in Cardigan- 
shire—as the result of repudiation of agreements. Two lock-outs 
are also imminent in the counties of Devon and Huntingdon, 
and a strike at Ossett. All these authorities have given notice 
of their intention to smash the agreement which should bind 
them till 1925, and others seem likely to follow the evil precedent, 

Furthermore, twenty-six authorities have, from the first, 
and steadily, declined to honour the national agreement made 
by their representatives, viz., the counties of Berkshire, Cam- 
bridge, Cornwall, Hereford, Huntingdon, Oxford, Pembroke, 
Worcester, West Suffolk, the Isle of Man, the Isle of Wight, 
and the Lindsey Division of Lincolnshire, as also the authorities 
of Barnstaple, Falmouth, Hartlepool, Kidderminster, Maiden- 
head, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Newport (I.0.W.), Penzance, Poole, 
South Shields, Sutton Coldfield, Tiverton, Windsor and Wor- 
cester City. 

Moreover, a large number of other authorities—e.g., Bourne- 
mouth—have declined to execute some part of the agreement, 
and Dorset has recently resolved to break away on a point of 
detail. 

The industry of teaching has only been subjected to lock-outs 
during the last twelve years or so, but it seems as if repudia- 
tion were now to be a standing feature of municipal life. So 
far as I can judge, Ossett affords the first instance of a strike 
against reduction or breach of agreement, though the stunt 
Press has, in this connection, frequently spoken of lock-outs as 
** strikes.” 

The history of the developments which have led up to these 


. “ regrettable incidents,’ makes particularly disagreeable reading. 


In November, 1922, the teachers’ panel asked the employers’ 
panel to put pressure on the recalcitrant members of their 
body to observe their contracts. The employers declined, on 
the plea of impotence. So many of their members, said they, 
were determined to break away that it was impossible to hold 
them. They then proceeded to spring upon the teachers the 
demand for a reduction! And now, in spite of the concession 
wrung from the general body of teachers in this fashion, sundry 
dissident or farmer-ridden authorities are resolved to make 
further onslaughts on the national agreement concluded by a 
State-instituted Joint Commission. 

“The State,” you say, “may be compelled to step in and 
compel—observance.” The Ministry of the State emphatically 
declines in this instance, and by implication and indirect means 
encourages breach of the agreements which it countersigned. 

You add: ‘“ The right of one party to an agreement, not 
legally binding, to act on his own interpretation alone, is sub- 
versive of all the principles on which voluntary collective bar- 
gaining is based.’ The secondary teachers of London contend 
that the London County Council has subverted collective 
bargaining in precisely this fashion. In November last the 
L.C.C. disowned the signature of its education officer, and threw 
over its compact (in this instance, not a national agreement, 
but a specific London addendum to the Burnham agreement). 
As in the case of the master-builders, they refused arbitration 
on the question of the binding nature of the operative clause, 
and on the existence of a time-limit. In the Council Chamber, 
members of the majority party pleaded that their position as 
representatives of the electors entitled them to interpret the 
teachers’ memorandum of agreement, and to be judges in their 
own case. Others, in the Codlin and Short vein, pleaded that 
this breach was forced on them by the action of the Board of 
Education. I need hardly say that the Trades Union members 
of the Council defended the sanctity of agreements. 

To the teachers the State’s good faith is suspect. To mention 
one point only, 800 cases of interpretation of the secondary 
Burnham award have been submitted to the arbitral body set 
up by the State. The Treasury prevented the meeting of the 
arbitral body for nine months by the short and simple adminis- 
trative method of “ surcharging ” the expenses of the authorities’ 
panel. The authorities’ representatives were only allowed to 
re-assemble when a question of general reduction was to be 
mooted as deseribed above. How and by whom the expenses 
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were then provided is not yet clear. But the cases have not 
yet been arbitrated upon, after the lapse of a year. One is 
inclined to despair of the good faith of employers, even when 
those employers are the representatives of the electors. What 
purpose is served by the drawing-up of these “‘scraps of paper” ? 
—Yours, etc., W. E. LLEWELLYN. 
27 Lindore Road, S.W. 11. 
April 16th. 


To the Editor of THe New SratesMan. 

Srr,—The writer of last week’s article expresses the opinion 
that the attempt to enforce industrial agreements by legal 
sanctions would be a very great mistake. 

He overlooks, however, one very real difficulty, viz., that while 
the large majority of employers and workers regard themselves 
as bound by the terms of national agreements, there are, un- 
fortunately, individual employers and individual workers who 
repudiate the terms of national agreements. 

It is an undoubted anomaly that whereas wages determined 
by a Trade Board are enforceable in a Court of Law, wages 
determined by collective agreement are not so enforceable, and 
the Association of Joint Industrial Councils and Interim Recon- 
struction Committees has drafted a Bill to remedy this defect. 
—Yours, etc., H. J. Bostock, President, 

Federated Associations of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers. 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
AND RELIGION 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As you have “ gladly published ” two letters from ardent 
Christians on the above subject—thereby, incidentally, exhibiting 
your editorial magnanimity towards scolding correspondents— 
I think it only fair that that section of your readers (a by no 
means negligible one), which does not profess or call itself 
“ Christian ” or subscribe to any other form of religious belief, 
should also be heard. I am one of such, and I am sure I speak 
for the rest when I affirm that we yield nothing to these others in 
detestation of the action of the Soviet Government in the matters 
under discussion. But while deprecating persecution in every 
form, whether religious or otherwise, and deploring the denial 
to the unfortunate Russian people of the inestimable boon of 
religious freedom, I feel that in view of the letters you have 
published, and of other similar public utterances, there are some 
things that need to be said. 

First, it seems to me that these complainants of various and 
opposing creeds, now for the moment so quaintly united, though 
some of them at other times would deny salvation to each other, 
must, in their cry of outraged innocence, have singularly short 
memories. Do they forget that that very persecution which 
they now denounce, and that denial of liberty which they execrate, 
were the all too-familiar weapons of their own cults in former 
times? It would be absurd to waste your valuable space by 
recounting the notorious persecutions of the past—persecutions 
every whit as cruel and relentless as any we are now witnessing— 
persecutions of Protestants by Catholics, of Catholics by Pro- 
testants, of Jews by Christians, of unbelievers by believers. If 
now the tables are turned and the unbelievers persecute the 
believers, it is but the recrudescence of the same sad and bad old 
way, of which the religionists of the past set the sorry example, 
and in which many of the religionists of the present, if by more 
subtle and refed methods, still frequently indulge. This out- 
burst of indignation, therefore, I submit should be mixed with 
a little more humility. 

The second thing is that this “ war on religion ” by the Soviet 
Government, however regrettable, is not unintelligible. It is 
not, as has been represented, a mere insensate hatred of religion. 
This Government (whether wisely or unwisely is not now the 
point) is out to establish a new conception of the State and of 
society, and it finds in the Churches, which have ever stood for 
the old order of things, its most serious obstacle, and in their 
priests its most active and formidable opponents. Clearly, 
therefore, if it honestly regards this whole thing as a mere 
retarding superstition, it is logical, if nothing else, in seeking 
to sweep it out of the way. 

_The third thing is the point which you have already so effec- 
tively made—viz., that these prosecutions and punishments are 
Probably to a large extent not directed against religion at all, 
as such, but against propaganda inimical to the existing Govern- 
ment, and plots for its.overthrow. As you remark, in no code 
of Western law is “the priest, qua priest, exempt from the 
Penalties of treason,” and “if the conviction was just, then 





undoubtedly the punishment was just by all the ordinary 
accepted standards of civilisation.” 

The last thing, and the most important of all, is that while we 
all join in condemning the violence of the Soviet Government, 
where it takes the form of pure persecution, while we abhor these 
fearful but futile attempts at repression by force, this “ Ever- 
lasting No,” the folly of which your contributor, “ Y. Y.,”’ so 
ably exposed last week, we many of us feel that those who speak 
for the public at large ought not calmly to assume that all 
respectable and right-minded people are “ Christians” or even 
that “faith in God” is an essential foundation to a civilised 
society. In many public utterances lately, notably in the 
Times editorials, this position has been so taken for granted as 
to make it an offence and an outrage in regard to many excellent 
and enlightened citizens of our own and other countries and in 
both past and present times. It is not long since Huxley wrote : 

We feel that the difference between ourselves and those who 
hold that Faith is a duty, is even more moral than intellectual. 

If our opponents were clearly aware of the real state of the case, 

there would be an end of the curious delusion, which often appears 

between the lines of their writings, that those whom they are so 
fond of calling “ Infidels” are people who not only ought to be, 
but in their hearts are, ashamed of themselves. It would be dis- 
courteous to do more than hint the antipodal opposition of this 
pleasant dream of theirs to facts. 
I am not asking you or your readers to acquiesce in Huxley's 
views, but I am asking that it should be recognised that civilisa- 
tion is one thing and religion another, and that, however much 
they may still be intertwined, it is possible—and has been so 
proved in countless instances—to have the highest conception 
of civic and social life, and to attain to its fullest expression and 
interpretation without subscription to any of the creeds.— 
Yours, etc., W. S. Goprrey. 
6, Wilbraham Mansions, S.W. 1. 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—There is no sign that the Bolsheviks have a strong 
sense of justice. ‘* Everybody knows of course ” (I am quoting 
your comment) “that the Bolshevik Government has perse- 
cuted the Christian Churches”; the probability is the poor 
priest had no chance of a fair trial.—Yours, ctc., 

T. C. Brrep. 


Miscellany 


MR. HOBBES THE ATHEIST 
6 oer HOBBES, of Malmesbury, irritabile illud 


et vanissimum animal Malmesburiense, as the Dean 

of Christ Church called him, was perhaps the most 
entertaining of the philosophers. There are several good 
reasons for this. He was fortunate in his first biographer, 
Aubrey; also, he learnt to handle English prose at a time 
when English prose meant the language of Sir Thomas 
Browne, of Burton, and of Bacon; but above and beyond 
this, he must have been an entertaining man. King 
Charles the Second was undoubtedly a good judge of such, 
and he gave orders that Hobbes, who was over seventy at 
the time of the Restoration, should always have access to 
the Court. ‘“‘ Here comes the bear to be baited,” he used 
to say, and the courtiers did their best to pull the old man’s 
leg, but he was “ marvellous happy and ready in his replies.” 
He was born in the year of the Spanish Armada and died 
in the year of the Popish Plot, a span, as the reader may or 
may not be able to calculate, of ninety-one years. At the 
age of eighty-four he composed an autobiography in Latin 
Elegiacs. At the age of eighty-six he translated the whole 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey into English quatrains. ‘* Why 
did I write it?” he says in his preface. “ Because I had 
nothing else to do. Why did I publish it? Because I 


thought it might take off my adversaries from showing 
their folly upon my more serious writings, and set them 
upon my verses to show their wisdom.” 
stone he proposed the inscription : 
philosopher’s stone.” 

Hobbes described himself as a man of “ feminine courage,” 
and recorded that he was “ the first of all that fled ” from 
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England at the outbreak of the Puritan rebellion, but he 
had at least the courage of a singular intellectual integrity. 
Men, he perceived, were mostly fools: they understood 
the principles neither of human nature nor of politics ; 
hence their tiresome habit of “ irregularly justling and 
hewing one another.” Well, he, Thomas Hobbes, would 
expound it all by the method of infallible deduction, and 
would thus found the youngest of the sciences, civil philo- 
sophy, which is “no older (I say it provoked, that my 
detractors may know how little they have wrought upon 
me) than my own book De Cive.” As for the “ civil 
philosophy ” of the Greeks: “ There walked in old Greece, 
indeed, a certain phantasm for superficial gravity, though 
full within of fraud and filth, a little like philosophy,” 
and his name, we gather, was Aristotle. Hobbes was 
nothing if not deductive : he was converted to philosophy, 
at the age of forty, neither by Plato nor by Aristotle, 
but by Euclid. Aubrey may be allowed to tell the tale: 
Being in a gentleman’s library Euclid’s Elements lay open, 
and "twas the 47th El. Libri I. He read the proposition. “By 

God,” sayd he, “this is impossible.” So he’reads the demonstration 

of it, which referred him back to such a proposition: which proposi- 

tion he read. That referred him back to another, which he also 

read. Et sic deinceps that at last he was demonstratively con- 

vinced of that truth. This made him in love with geometry : 
—as well it might, for it is easy to love a subject on which 
the schoolmaster has not, for us, laid his blighting hand. 
As for how it came about that Hobbes had escaped geometry 
in his youth, it suffices to say that he was educated in the 
University of Oxford, which at that time was entirely 
engrossed in the “ insignificant speech” of Aristotelian 
philosophy, Samuel Butler’s hypothetical languages. 

So Hobbes set himself to be the Euclid of things human 
and divine, and throughout eleven years of self-imposed 
exile in France, covering the duration of the English civil 
wars, he proceeded to deduce and deduce, and the results 
were made manifest in bulk in that singular work Leviathan, 
or the Matter, Forme and Power of a Commonwealth Ecclesias- 
ticall and Civil. He wrote to serve the human race, not 
to please it, and certainly he pleased it not. He displeased 
all parties alike. He was a materialist, an egoistic hedonist, 
a determinist. That was bad enough to begin with, for 
materialism and hedonism had not yet come into fashion, 
and determinism had just gone out. Was he an atheist ? 
It were hard to say. It was true the name of God was 
liberally sprinkled about his pages, but why this constant 
reiteration that God is incomprehensible? “ For it is with 
the mysteries of our religion, as with wholesome pills for 
the sick, which, swallowed whole, have the virtue to cure : 
but chewed, are for the most part cast up again without 
effect. Fear of power invisible, feigned by the 
mind, or imagined from tales publicly allowed, is Religion ; 
not allowed, Superstition. And when the power imagined 
is truly such as we imagine, True Religion.”” These are but 
two out of dozens of suspicious passages. It is true that 
Hobbes professed himself a member of the Church of 
England, but then he held that everyone ought to profess 
himself an adherent of the religion ordained by his sove- 
reign ; but for the rest. ““ We are not to renounce 
our senses and experience, nor (that which is the undoubted 
Word of God) our natural Reason. For they are the 
talents which he hath put into our hands to negotiate, till 
the coming again of our blessed Saviour; and therefore 
not to be folded up in the napkin of an Implicit Faith, 
but employed in the purchase of Justice, Peace and true 
Religion.” Elisha’s advice to Naaman that he should 
bow himself in the house of Rimmon assured that the 
Lord would pardon him for so doing, was a favourite 
precedent for Hobbes. As Jehovah had made concessions 
to Rimmon for the sake of peace and quietness, so might 
the Great Unknown allow concessions to the Jehovah of 
Anglicanism. Anyhow, whatever Hobbes might think of 
the Holy Scriptures, he was prepared to find in them a 
supplementary proof of all his theories. The second 


and larger half of Leviathan is one prolonged bombardment 


of scriptural ammunition. The Social Contract is found 
in Genesis and its renewal in Exodus, and the subjection 
of priests to kings in the books of Samuel. Christ’s king. 
dom is also, very conveniently, found to be “ not of this 
world,” and St. Paul to inculeate obedience to Nero. [f 
quoting Scripture to one’s purpose is a proof of devilry, 
Hobbes might well put in a claim. And, finally, to add 
insult to injury, he tells us that, “they that insist upon 
single Texts without considering the main Design, cap 
derive nothing from them clearly; but rather by casting 
atoms of Scripture, as dust before men’s eyes, make every- 
thing more obscure than it is.” 

Hobbes had many distinguished friends, from the 
Merry Monarch downwards, but the plain man was dis. 
quieted by him, as appeared at the time of the Plague and 
the Fire. Who caused the Fire? men asked. Obviously 
the Papists; and the Monument by London Bridge bore 
an inscription to that effect down to 1842. But who 
caused the Plague? The Papists could not have managed 
that, so it must have been God Almighty. But why? 
Obviously, on account of Mr. Hobbes (who, however, did 
not catch the disease). A Bill was carried in the House 
of Commons appointing a committee, which however never 
sat, to receive information about “‘ Mr. Hobbes’s Leviathan.” 
As a result, the book was, as Mr. Pepys found, “ mightily 
called for,” and the price of second-hand copies rose from 
eight shillings to thirty. 

But while he offended the religious world by his atheism, 
Hobbes equally offended the political world by his theory 
of sovereignty. Here we touch upon his permanently 
valuable contribution to political science, but this article 
is more concerned with the chaff than with the wheat of 
philosophical speculation. Suffice it to say that Hobbes 
laid down the theory of indivisible and unlimited sove- 
reignty. Somewhere in the state, he demonstrated, there 
.must reside supreme power, whether it be in a Monarch 
or in an Assembly. He was not opposed to Parliaments as 
such, but he was opposed, root and branch, to the theory 
of a mixed constitution, separation des pouvoirs, which 
constituted the parliamentary claim of that epoch, and 
confused the political thought of England for two hundred 
years. On the question where the sovereignty ought to 
lie, Hobbes was theoretically indifferent, though he had 
his personal preference for monarchy: his point was that 
it must lie somewhere, and cannot be divided. “I speak 
not,” he says, “of the men, but (in the Abstract) of the 
Seat of Power, like those simple and impartiall creatures 
in the Roman Capitol, that with their noyse defended 
those within it, not because they were they, but there, 
offending none, I think, but those without, or such within 
(if there be such) as favour them.” 

The age-long enemy of undivided sovereignty had been 
that Church of Rome, and in attacking this “‘ Kingdome of 
Darknesse ’ Hobbes had at last a popular cause. “ Tem- 
porall and Spirituall government,” he says, “ are but two 
words brought into the world, to make men see double and 
mistake their Lawfull Soveraign.” As for the Papacy: 
“If a man consider the originall of this great Ecclesiasticall 
Dominion, he will easily perceive that the Papacy is no 
other than the ghost of the deceased Roman Empire, 
sitting crowned upon the grave thereof.” He concludes 
with an elaborate comparison between the Kingdom of the 
Papacy and the Kingdom of Fairies, which contains, among 
much else, this pleasant example of economy of statement. 
“The Fairies marry not; but there be amongst them 
Incubi, that have copulation with flesh and blood. The 
Priests also marry not.” 

There is much more that we are tempted to add. We 
forgot to say that Hobbes estimated that he was drunk 
**not above a hundred times” in the course of his life: 
and in this connection the length of his life should be borne 
in mind, and also Aubrey’s statement that he had “ no 
abhorrescence to good wine.”” As a psychologist he was 
much more entertaining than those of the present day. 
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He nearly anticipated Bergson’s theory of laughter, finding 
its cause in “‘ the apprehension of some deformed thing in 
another, by comparison whereof they suddenly applaud 
themselves.”’ He also observed that “‘ Eloquent speakers are 
inclined to ambition; for Eloquence seemeth wisdom, 
both to themselves and to others’; and “ A democracy is 
no more than an aristocracy of orators, interrupted some- 


times by the temporary monarchy of one orator.” That 
is, unfortunately, true also. The following also contains 
a truth still needed in some circles, it appears. “ If Livy 
say the Gods made a Cow speak, and we believe it not, 
we distrust not God therein, but Livy.” 

Hobbes has been fortunate in his biographers. His first 
was Aubrey, whom we have sampled, and his last that 
admirable agnostic, Sir Leslie Stephen, who composed the 
Life of Hobbes for the “ English Men of Letters ”’ series 
during the last months of his life. 

Davip SOMERVELL. 


Music 
THE VALUE OF MUSIC 


S I sat in the Queen’s Hall last Saturday 
afternoon and listened to M. Maurice Ravel 
(most celebrated of living French composers !) 
conducting his own suite Ma Meére l'oye and 
then to Sir Henry Wood conducting Schubert's last 
Symphony—the one in C always called No. 7, written 
in 1828, but unknown until discovered by Schumann 
in manuscript in Vienna in 1838—I suddenly asked 
myself, ‘“‘ what is the value of music?” Naturally, 
it will be assumed that I have asked myself this 
question before, but each time one asks a question the 
answer is slightly different, and what was the answer 
now ? 

Then it suddenly occurred to me that I could not 
remember any reference to music in Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ renowned world history. Mr. Wells brings “ an 
inexhaustible curiosity,” a “ passion for knowledge 
and health,” “ a zeal for truth ’—I quote from imagi- 
nary reviews !—to the survey of the earth and all 
that has ever been on it, and he cannot even find any 
sign of the existence of this stuff we call music. 
Strange! Almost incomprehensible! I looked around 
me. Upwards of sixty strong, full-grown men were 
furiously scraping wooden machines with rods or 
blowing hard down brass ones; Sir Henry Wood, 
Knight, was busy at it, cutting the air into rhythmical 
atterns with a stick; thousands of men and women 

led the auditorium with their silence. The past, 
with its departed thousands playing and _ listening, 
also surged about me. “All fools,” I thought; “ in 
the history of the world, in The Outline of History you 
do not exist!’ I could hardly believe it. So, when 
I returned home, still troubled by that unanswered 
question, wondering indeed whether the question had 
any meaning—if, as it seemed, music and musicians, 
the Queen’s Hall, Monsieur Maurice Ravel, Sir Henry 
Wood, all were mere emanations of my disordered 
brain and had no real existence !—I procured and 
searched the index of The Outline of History. What 
did I find? Music? No! the word “ music” does 
not appear in the index, but, instead, there is something 
else, some other entry, startling in its significance : 
Musical Instruments, 57. Not “ music,”’ but “ musical 
instruments” ! Then I looked up the letter B to find 
Beethoven. In the history of man Beethoven should 

of some importance. No Beethoven! And no 
Bach, no Mozart, no Wagner, but—‘ musical instru- 
ments’’! Perhaps the significance of this escapes 
you as it first escaped me. You are so sure that 
music has a value, and a considerable value. Well, 
I must put alongside this dismissal of music the following 





statement taken from the same pen in a recent article 
on the ten most important books: 
The reader will remark that I have glanced at Homer and the 

Rig Veda | to disdain them, and that Shakespeare and Goethe, 
Euripides and Virgil, and so forth, are not even named. But 
I was not asked for the most beautiful or the most perfect or the 
most moving books ; I was asked for the most important. I was 
thinking not of delights, but powers. And just as I declined to 
think of Shakespeare, that most lovable, humorous, melodious, 
and understanding man, as one of the greatest men, so do I refuse 
to consider his plays, or any one of his plays, as of supreme import- 
ance in human affairs. Had there never been a Shakespeare the 
world would have been much what it is to-day, some of us would 
have lacked a dear friend, and the forcing-houses of “ refinement " 
would have had one tedious cant the less, 

As one reads that incredible drivel, one wonders 
whether words have now any meaning at all for the 
writer of it. He was not asked for the “ most 
beautiful,” the “‘ most perfect,”’ or the ‘‘ most moving,” 
but the “most important,” the most powerful. Well! 
well! but is there no power in the beautiful, the 
“* perfect,” the “ moving’? If there is no power in 
our emotions where is “power”? In dry dead 
accumulations of fact? In statistics? In machines 
without purpose or feeling? In“ musical instruments,” 
but not in “music”? What is this but the latest 
and most childish materialism? Surely, what chiefly 
differentiates man from other animals, as well as from 
plants and stones, are his feelings. It is in the develop- 
ment of man’s sensibility, of man’s spirituality, that all 
Mr. Wells’ best hopes lie, and in this development it is 
the Homers, the Shakespeares, the Virgils, the Goethes, 
the Bachs and the Beethovens of the world that have 
played the greatest part. They have influenced men’s 
desires, they have helped them to want what they 
have not yet got, and without that impelling spiritual 
emotion, the most wonderful of machines, the most 
highly organised social system would be an idiotic 
terror. 

When one criticises music, one does not do so by 
counting the number of the instruments in the band 
or measuring the amount of noise made. You do not 
know a good violinist by the number of strings on his 
fiddle or the number of fingers on his hand, nor even 
by his agility or cleverness. The ultimate test is an 
emotional, a spiritual test. That is the most important, 
the greatest “ power.” When music sinks to the 
level of technics, that is a sure sign of its degeneration, 
and it is by a higher standard that mankind judges 
Schubert’s Symphony in C major to be of greater 
value than M. Havel’s ** Mother Goose ”’ suite. 

It is curious to find virulent in Mr. Wells the bad 
nineteenth-century scientific materialism. Even in the 
nineteenth century, however, the best scientific minds 
were free from it. You would never find such super- 
ficiality in a really great artist or scientist. Without 
the desire for understanding there could have been no 
science. It is desire that precedes knowledge, and 
I strongly believe that the greatest scientists, like the 
greatest artists,seek the same reality, although it may 
be shown to us in a different form. I quote the words 
of a mathematician, Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan, from a 
recent book: “ The matter of the highest art, like 
that of true science, is reality, and the measure in 
which science falls short as art is the measure in which 
it is incomplete as science.” 

To many people, art means “ musical instruments,” 
and science means telephones, aeroplanes and wireless 
broadcasting. They need to be educated to a deeper 
understanding of life. But they will not be helped by the 
superficial notions of the cheap panacea-monger, and 
it is regrettable to find one of the greatest “ powers ” 
(measured quantitatively) of our age spoon-feeding 
a large uneducated public in John o’ London's Weekly 
with such ignorant clap-trap as I have quoted from 
Mr. Wells. If that is a typical example of educating 


‘ 


the people in science, literature and history, the less 
* education ”’ they have the better. 
W. J. Turner. 
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Drama 
ANNA CHRISTIE 


7 | NHERE are scenes and passages of dialogue in this 
play which bring admirably and vividly before 
us two lives and two characters, which Mr. 

George Marion and Miss Pauline Lord interpret respectively 

with a sympathy and thoroughness delightful to watch. 

If ever actors succeeded in putting a pinch of realistic salt 

on the tail of the characters they impersonate, these two 

succeeded. Chris Christopherson, a boosey old sailor, 
now the master of a coasting collier, and Anna, his poor 
little drab of a daughter, could not possibly be better 
played. 

The story is a simple one. Chris is a battered, emotional 
old Swede who has spent his life on the sea. His attitude 
towards his calling is a bitterly resentful slavery. He 
loved, but he hardly ever saw his wife while he followed the 
sea. He often intended to go back to her, he even saved 
to do so; but when he landed in port he always got drunk 
and blew the money and signed on again with an ache 
in his heart. Remorse has bred in him a horror of the 

sea. The sea bas drowned his brothers, made him a 

feckless old fellow, and the lives of all the women he has 

ever known, sailors’ wives and harbour whores, wretched. 

When his own wife died, he swore that at least his little 

Anna should have nothing to do with the sea or sailor 

men, and so he put her away on a farm far in the west 

of America. When the curtain rises on a wharf-side 
drinking saloon, he has not seen Anna for fifteen years ; 
and, while he is “ celebrating ’- with his woman, a letter 
arrives announcing that Anna is on her way to him. He 
fancies her, of course, a steady country girl, and his first 
step is to sober himself and get rid of his woman. The 
key to Christopherson’s character is an ache of tenderness 
confused with shame and helplessness; a complex misery 
which he projects, when he does not drown it in drink, 
into a mystic dread of the Sea—the “ howler and scooper of 
storms,” capricious, enslaving sea. When Anna arrives it 
is at once obvious to us that she is a little, ricketty, washed- 
out drab; to her father she is, however, a lovely delicate 
thing for whom :.e cannot make a worthy home. When 
the curtain falls, we ask ourselves when and how these two 
will discover each other. Our ultimate estimate of the 
dramatist’s power, now that he has amply satisfied us that 
he can present living characters statically, will depend upon 
the way he manages this, and upon the upshot to which 
that mutual discovery leads. All will depend on that. 
Not necessarily our pleasure; for Mr. O’Neill’s presentment 
of character (it is already obvious) is so vivid and his 
interpreters so excellent that we can be sure of our enter 
tainment; but our estimate of the imaginative force 
behind these gifts of his, and the good acting, will depend 
upon that. The first act is very slow in movement; the 
action crawls like a tortoise through the grass of un- 
abbreviated realism ; detail in which the actors revel with 
splendid thoroughness, every sniff, every jerk or gesture, 
every hesitation, being life-like. Mr. O’Neill shows himself 

a realist of considerable subtlety as well as of perhaps 

too great patience. Note the significant moment when, 

their first shyness over, Anna shrinks from her father’s 

- impetuous tenderness ; when, in a cry which should give 

her away, “‘ All men say that,” she shoves him off while 

he is kissing her hands. Throughout the subsequent acts 
there are touches as convincing as this. Miss Pauline 

Lord sustained during the whole of the first act a curious 

croak in her voice, suggestive of drink and drugs, and 

in the others the flat, poor, toneless yelp of it added 
wonderfully to the bleak unpretentious pathos of Anna’s 
character. 

Act II.: Scene on a foggy night on board the collier 

(admirably stage-managed). There is a thick yellow veil 


between us and the lamp on deck ; sirens thutter dismally ; 





Chris, half coal-heaver, half sailor, tramps about in tar. 
paulins ; Anna, a glistening bundle, too, her pretty, peaky 
little face just visible in the watery lantern light, is well 
content—not gay, no, never gay—but a little comforted, 
She has found affection; and I think Mr. O’Neill wishes 
us to believe that, having the salt blood of dead seamen 
in her, she is also vivified and refreshed in an extra- 
ordinary manner by her surroundings. Father and daughter 
are drawing nearer to each other ; but they are still anxiously 
afraid of each other, handling this new-born, all-important 
relation between them, with its treacherous secrets, like 
persons handling a costly bowl which they know is cracked, 
There has been no mutual confession, no fundamental 
adjustment, between them. Voices near by are heard 
shouting in the fog; haste and confusion on deck. The 
collier is passing an open boat from which presently a few 
wrecked men in the last stages of exhaustion are lifted; 
the last of them, a gigantic grimy man, totters on board 
by himself and collapses, his head between his knees, 
Anna brings him half a tumbler of whisky. The exhaustion, 
the dram, the sight of her, produce in him a delirium of 
whirling words, which begin with a glorification of his own 
strength and determination, and end (he is an Irish stoker) 
with a declaration of love, sudden, exalted—almost 
as grandiloquent as “The Playboy’s” declaration to 
Pegeen Mike. Anna’s future lover has evidently turned 
up. In Act III. the collier is in dock, Anna is in love, 
and old Chris, who not only wants to keep her but still 
more to save her from becoming a sailor’s wife, is in despair. 
Anna and her father come near to quarrelling over Mat 
Burke, now as smart as one of our officers in his off-duty 
suit; Burke and the old man actually come to blows. 
It looks as though old Chris was beaten. But Anna cannot 
bear to deceive Mat; she tells him that she loves him, 
and she refuses to marry him. At last she is forced, in 
front of her father, to confess that she has lived as a 
prostitute. Burke breaks into a violent moral denunciation, 
into curses, into howls of self-pity; old Chris slinks off 
to drink himself down to forgetfulness, and Anna is left 
alone, waiting for her lover to come back. Of course, 
in the last act he reappears ; in spite of pride, against his 
self-respect, back he crawls, and, after making her swear 
that she had never loved another man, takes her in his arms. 
During these events, father and daughter are admirably 
handled by the dramatist ; agonies of remorse on his side 
for having deserted his child, no reproaches on hers. The 
helpless confusion of old Chris’s mind is well suggested. 
He bought a revolver to shoot Burke, but purchased no 
cartridges; he has even signed on as boatswain on 
an outgoing ship, and proposes to leave Anna again, sending 
her his pay. “ Father, you’re doing the same again,” she 
wails. ‘It’s not my fault or your fault,” she says about 
the past, and the mood of the close of the play is fatalistic 
rather than happy. All three are at the mercy of life, or, 
as old Chris would say of “ the Sea.” But the behaviour 
of Mat Burke, whether true to life or not, is uninteresting ; 
and when we come to ask ourselves if the dramatist has 
managed that inevitable revelation of father and daughter 
each to each, and divined the upshot of that mutual dis- 
covery in a manner which shows exceptional imaginative 
grasp, the answer must be—no. Imagine these characters 
transposed into a higher rank of life; imagine old Chris 
as a dissipated nobleman, whose greatest dread is that his 
neglected daughter should be contaminated and tortured by 
his own wicked world, that the appearance of a suitor whom 
she honestly loves compels her to confess to some past 
escapade, thus revealing to her father the folly of his 
plan of education, that the passionate suitor finally sur- 
mounts his disillusionment about Lady Anna _herself— 
imagine such a transposition, and it is clear that the idea 
behind the picturesque characters and violent incidents 
of this play is commonplace enough. Indeed, it is only 
for the sake of the acting that anyone would wish to see 
it twice. DesmonD MacCarrTHy. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 


to gett The New Britannica at 
THE BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 


to obtain a set of the New Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica, Handy Volume 
Issue, at a remarkable bargain—a bar- 
gain unique in the history of publishing. 
But it is an opportunity which you must 
grasp at once; otherwise you will be too 
late. No further announcements of the 
present sale will be made. Of the four 
bindings originally offered one has 
already been sold out, and within a short 
time all the remaining sets will be gone. 


WHAT THE BARGAIN IS 
These special sets are now offered at 
one-half the price of the regular Cam- 
bridge Issue. In other words, you make 
a clear saving of 50 per cent.—but there 
are still other advantages, full details of 
which will be sent you by return of post. 


THE COMPLETE BRITANNICA 
AT HALF PRICE 

Each of these sets is a complete Britan- 
nica— Twelfth and latest Edition— 
nothing omitted, nothing abridged. 
Each of these sets is completely up to 
date and contains a full record of the 
stupendous events of recent years. 


ONLY 21/- DOWN 

You may have the complete set of 32 
volumes delivered to your home for a 
deposit of only 21s. This means that 


T ecee you have the opportunity 





WHY THE HALF PRICE 
IS POSSIBLE 


The Encyclopedia Britannica— the book you oe 
have always wanted to own’’—is published in 
more styles of binding than any similar work. 
This is — we have sought to meet the 
varying wishes of some 300,000 subscribers 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
The Handy Volume Issue alone has been sold bal 
in seven different bindings, each one of standard 
quality, and each having particular merits of its 
own. To keep so many varieties of sets in stock 
entails a heavy investment and unwarranted 
expense, especially in view of the greatly increased 
cost of book manufacture. a 
The publishers of the Britannica, therefore, 
decided to reduce the number of Handy Volume 
bine dings from seven to three, and to sell the sets 
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in the other bindings at an unusually low figure. 
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FINAL COUPON, Britannica Half-Price Sale 
The Encyclopzdia Britannica Co., Ltd., 125 High Holborn, W.C. | 


even persons of the most moderate means 
can take advantage of the present offer. 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Our easy-payment plan makes it 
possible to spread the remaining pay- 
ments over a period of six to eighteen 
months. The price is low to begin with, 
and your monthly outlay will be so 
small it will never be noticed. 


ONLY A FEW SETS LEFT 


The demand for these sets has been 
extraordinary—much greater than we 
expected. We have already had to refuse 
further orders for the sets in one binding, 
and the time is close at hand when the 
other bindings will be sold out. 


WHY THIS IS YOUR LAST 


CHANCE 


If you will fill in and post the coupon at 
once you will be given priority over later 
inquirers, many of whom are certain to be 
disappointed. As this is the final announce- 
ment of our half-price offer, you should not 
lay this paper down without tearing out the 
coupon. Two handsome booklets, each of 48 
pages and illustrated on every page, will be 
sent to you without your incurring a penny 
of expense or any obligation. All you have to 
do is to send us the coupon with your name 
and address. 

But remember, this is your last opportunity. 
If you delay now you cannot hope to obtain 
one of these sets. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Please send me, free of charge and without any obligation on my 
part, the two 48-page illustrated booklets describing the New Encyclo- 
pxdia Britannica, 12th Edition, together with details of your special 
half-price offer and deferred payment plan. a 


. ee 6 ee ee 6 Oe eee 
Or, if you prefer, call at our Show Room, 125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


r | NHREE critics were talking together. One was a 
musical critic, one an art critic, and one a critic 
of literature. The art critic complained that he 

could find none but colourless words to suggest the 

qualities which made one picture superior to another, 
and that at best they could only suggest a skeleton of his 
meaning. His was a shifting, inaccurate, dull vocabulary, 
made up of coterie words, expiring metaphors out of fashion 
and comprehension in a year or two, and abstract terms. 

He was an unfortunate man; he asked the others to com- 

miserate with him. Only when his audience was in front 

of a picture, and he could point to it himself, did he feel 
sure his remarks were either useful or comprehensible. 

The musical critic refused to pity him; his own predica- 

ment was more serious. After all, an art critic could 

generally count on a memory image of a picture hanging 
in his readers’ mind; he, far more seldom, upon their 
memory of a piece of music. He, like the art critic, had 
to translate one art into terms of another—namely, litera- 
ture, thus inevitably falsifying it ; while that art with which 
he had to deal was even more distant than a visible art from 
the art of writing. He, too, believed that analysis was 
doomed to failure. As a last resort one could only point 
and say, “ That’s it! That is beautiful!’ Then both 
turned to the literary critic : “‘ Lucky dog, you can point ; 
you can quote.” 

* * * 

The literary critic admitted this was a great advantage. 
Moreover, if he did paraphrase the ideas latent in a poem 
in order to bring out their contribution to it, though the 
living glow might escape his own words, such a paraphrase 
was, after all, in the same medium. ‘“ But,” he added, 
“* quotation, boon as it is, does not help me to surmount 
the greatest difficulty. It enables me to point to ‘ beauties’ ; 
but unless I copy out the whole poem, I am still far from 
showing that a lyric or an epic is really beautiful. 
too, that the custom of quotation in criticism has, oddly 
enough, corrupted taste. It has taught people to base their 
judgments on fragments; it has induced poets to write 
poems which seem to exist merely for the sake of single 
lines or passages. Matthew Arnold was right when he said 
* we have critics who seem to direct their attention merely 
to detached expressions, to the language about the action, 
not the action itself. I verily think that the majority of 
them do not in their hearts believe that there is such a 
thing as a total impression to be derived from a poem at all, 
or to be demanded from a poet; they think the term a 
commonplace of metaphysical criticism. They will permit 
the poet to select any action he pleases, and to suffer that 
action to go as it will, provided he gratifies them with occa- 
sional bursts of fine writing and with a shower of isolated 
thoughts and images. That is, they permit him to leave 
their poetical sense ungratified, provided he gratifies their 
rhetorical sense and their curiosity.’ I wish,” the literary 
critic continued, ‘‘ Matthew Arnold had not used here the 
word ‘action’ instead of ‘ subject.’ He was writing of 
epics and narrative poems, but ‘subject’ would have 
enlarged the scope of his comment without weakening it. 
After all, he was a persistent quoter himself, recommending 
that we should carry in our memories, as touchstones 
and examples of true poetry, great lines. It should not 
be more difficult to judge the total impression a poem leaves 
upon the mind, though it requires a longer period of recep- 
tivity in the reader, and is rarer; but when it comes to 
conveying that total impression to others, it seems to me 
that the literary critic is up against the same difficulty as 
that of which you both complain.” 

* * * 


I will not repeat more of this conversation. After it, 
I found myself paying more attention than usual to dis- 
covering whether passages in particular poems stirred 
me most, or the total impression the poems made. I 
interrupted a day-long reading of Tennyson by reading 
Hyperion, and I found that in the case of the latter I was 
sustained in a steady poetic mood, while in the former my 
pleasure (it had been keen) was due rather to an inter- 
mittent, though constantly recurring, stimulation. A very 





I believe, - 


elementary experiment, you will say, and one which led 
only to a platitudinous judgment. But the method js 
applicable to more difficult cases; and its result here 
did not seem so platitudinous to me, for again and again 
assages in Tennyson had amazed and delighted me, 

hen I went back to him from Keats I found myself less 
delighted by adventitious beauties; I noticed that some 
lines remarkable for verbal felicity were actually finer out 
of, than in, their context : 


But as the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 
Tho’ anchor’d to the bottom, such is he. 


Our pleasure in the admirable literary quality of these 
lines is not only independent of their place and application, 
but actually lessens in proportion as we realise the poet’s 
intention was to convey by them the character of a high. 
spirited young roisterer. Or, again, take lines of far 
higher poetic merit : 

But where a passion yet unborn perhaps, 
Lay hidden as the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale. 
What an excess of imaginative suggestion they convey in 
a novelette about Edith Aylmer’s engagement to a detri- 
mental young barrister ! 
* * * 


It is in judging our contemporary poets that it is most 
necessary to be on our guard against the beautiful cameo of 
description, or the arrestingly curious passage deciding our 
preferences. Curious intellectual beauty, unless the poet 
has indeed found the one evocative phrase, is shorter-lived 
than even flat, studious imitations. The charm and interest 
of much of this poetry depend on the peculiar angle from 
which we are looking at the moment—perhaps upon our 
temporary revulsions and satieties. A nudge from the 
zeit-geist and that iridescence is gone from it, to rest fora 
while elsewhere. Such effects delight only for a year or 
two fewer than a few, unless they are genuine by-products 
of a strong and recognisable current of human emotion, 
which, so to speak, carries them with it. Perhaps we 
should look first in new poets for this rush of sustained 
feeling, rather than peep about in them for felicities and 
originalities. Sometimes I think I detect it, sweeping 
along all sorts of rubbish no doubt, yet strong enough 
itself to convince me that the bright flashes on its surface 
are results of a genuine poetic impetus. Not long ago I 
read a manuscript poem by Mr. Edward Palmer, on an 
apparently unpromising theme, for a twentieth-century 
poet—Princess Mary’s wedding. What attracted me in it 
was that, unconscious of the critical, mingling the ecstatic 
with the popularly effusive, the poet had trusted his own 
emotion ; every verse, good or bad, sprang from it. 

* * * 


How shameless, how uncritically unselfconscious most 
of the great poets have been! With a few exceptions 
human, all too human, describes them. We cannot 
get cream without milk—the high luxurious splendour 


of Keats without his too soft passivity; the magic 
delicacy of Coleridge without his sympathy-begging, 
over-excited loquacity; the dignity of \\ ordswort 


without his dead, humourless prosiness; Shelley, without 
his thin, unarresting glitter. I say “ we,” but I mean 
“they ”; they, the poets, could not release what was best 
in themselves unless they had the habit of striking the 
rock hard, whether the blow drew morning Helicon or 
turbid water. I am not advocating inspirational writing, 
dipping the pen in the heart and, because that organ was 
the inkstand, saying “* What I have written I have written.” 
There is no end to self-criticism, no end to finishing or im- 
proving afterwards; but the watchful nervousness which 
dictates to the poet beforehand, “‘ From this part of my 
nature I shall not write; this idea, memory, emotion is 
too hackneyed or vulgar to excite me,” is fatal to tapping 
that spontaneous creative energy without which no one 
can release the best that it is in him to do. It needs 
courage even to make a new kind of joke, and joking 1s 
not such a self-betraying pursuit as writing poetry. What 
many modern ts seem to lack is courage; with it, 
they might aeolian more fifth-rate poems, but the chance 
of writing sometimes better than their best would be 
increased. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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J. D. BERESFORD. 
LOVE’S PILGRIM. 7/6 net. 


Mr. Beresford is known as a “ realist” in fiction, but 
in this last book of his he has attained by rather different 
methods his object of portraying such living, actual 
people as we may meet in everyday life. The story is 
written in the first person, and the assumed writer is 
a young aristocrat—he later becomes heir to a barony 
—who has had no contact with the sordidness of life. 
He is devoted to his mother, but is lonely of soul until, 
after various unhappy approaches to the love of women, 
he meets a young girl who is involved in a strange, 
depressing tragedy. 


THE RURAL SCENE. 

BERNARD GILBERT. 7/6 net. 
This is Vol. IV. of the “OLD ENGLAND ” Series. 
The Morning Post says :—‘“ Mr. Gilbert is one of the 

few writers who have the English countryside by heart 
and at heart.” 








3rd Impression. 


A SOLDIER’S DIARY. 
} aa a Preface by Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick 


RALPH SCOTT. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 6/- 


“Every civilised man and woman, and especially 
every politician, should read it.”—Daily Graphic. 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
PIPPIN. 7/6 net. 


“A book calculated to send all holiday-makers out 
into the remote places where is to be seen all that fun 
of the fair that we miss in towns.”—Daily Express. 


MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
NONE-GO.-BY. 7/6 net. 


“A quite delightful novel written with humour and 
a delicate charm of style and manner.”—Daily Mail. 











PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 
THE DERELICT. 7/6 net. 


This collection of short stories was written at different 
times and in different countries. Each story is complete 
in itself. “The Derelict,” which gives its title to the 
book, is a short novel, the story of a character 
accidentally forced into being a touchstone of all those 
with whom he comes in contact. The shorter stories 
which follow are stories of adventure, sketches of 
character, and studies of situations at the point where 
situations become a personal crisis. 


NORA D. VINES. 
LAST WEEK. 7/6 net. 


“Surprisingly mature, both in its uncanny conception 
and literary finish."—The Times. 
F. SCOTT FITZGERALD. 
TALES OF THE JAZZ AGE. 


“Spirited and gay, or, when sentimental impeccably 
sentimental.”—Outlook. 











COLLINS 2/6 NOVELS. 


50 TITLES. 
LATEST ISSUES. 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. H. G. WELLS. 
THE FOOLISH LOVERS. 
THE SKELETON KEY. 


ST. JOHN ERVINE. 
BERNARD CAPES. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 








A remarkable study of the 
economic position of Europe. 


WHITHER FRANCE? 
WHITHER EUROPE? 


By JOSEPH CAILLAUX. 10/- net. 
With an Introduction specially written for this edition. 
In this book M. Caillaux voices the opinion 
of a large and growing section of the public 
against the economic clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 


He accuses the statesmen entrusted with the 
making of peace and the work of recon- 
struction of being indifferent to the plain 
laws of industrial evolution. 


N.B.—The Second Edition of Signor Nitti’s volume, THE 
DECADENCE OF EUROPE, is ready. It contains 
a new Introduction by the Author. 


RUSSIA BEFORE DAWN. 
By F. A. MACKENZIE. Illustrated. 21/- net. 

In this book Mr. Mackenzie shows new Russia as it 
really is. He was the first independent investigator 
allowed into Siberia from Europe by the Communists since 
the revolution. 


MEMORIES OF LATER YEARS. 
By OSCAR BROWNING. Cloth. 10/6 net. 

Mr. Oscar Browning’s later memories deal with, among 
other things, his journey with Mr. Lloyd George in the 
Mediterranean, his visit to Lord Curzon when Viceroy of 
India, his meeting with Queen Mary in Switzerland, and 
the close of his work as a don at Cambridge 


By ABATE ACHILLE RATTI (now Pope Pius XI), 
with a Foreword by DouGtas FREsHFIELD, and an 
Introduction by Dr. Casartetii, Bishop of Salford. 
Illustrated. 8/6 net. 
“ This is a book which will delight climbers and interest all who 
would know more of Pius XI.’s early years.”"—The Daily Mail. 
“ As we read his book we realise that the Pope is a climber of 
extraordinary daring and great powers of endurance.”—Daily Express. 


DE SENECTUTE. More Last Words. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 10/6 net. 

“ How Mr. Harrison could handle an historical theme is brilliantly 
illustrated in his essay on Constantinople, while his literary judgments 
are to be found on nearly every page.”—The Times. 

“They are welcomed as the last fruits of one whose vivid, 
thoughtful pen gave destruction to the age in which he lived and 
laboured.”—Daily Chronicle. 


PATROLLING IN PAPUA. 
By W. R. HUMPHRIES. With an introduction by 
the Hon. J. H. P. Murray, Lieut.-Governor of Papua. 
Illustrated. 21/- net. 

This book reveals what is going on to-day in the heart 
of Papua, one of the least known countries of the world. 
It deals with tribes hitherto unheard of by white men, and 
illustrates the beautiful and amazing country in which they 
live. 


THE CALL OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
By LE ROY JEFFERS, A.C., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 18/- net. 
A beautifully illustrated record of rambles among the 
mountains and canyons of the United States and Canada. 


HUNGARY AND DEMOCRACY. 
By C. J. C. STREET, O.B.E., M.C. Cloth. 10/6 net. 
In this book the author draws attention to the un- 
democratic and reactionary tendencies of the present 
régime in Hungary, and to the perpetual menace of this 
régime to the peace of Europe. 


THE WELSH PEOPLE : Chapters of their 
Origin, History, Laws, Language, Literature, 
and Characteristics. 


By JOHN RHYS, M.A., and DAVID BRYNMOR 
JONES, LL.B. 


“ Anyone that wants to know Wales will turn to it of necessity 
and he may feel assured that he gets the opinion of experts, and 
that opinion substantiated by the best available facts.”—Bookman. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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PANACHE AND EDMOND ROSTAND 


Plays of Edmond Rostand. Translated by H. D. Norman. 2 vols. 
Cecil Palmer. £2 2s. 


There is a comfortable, unfashionable café just off the Boule- 
vard St. Germain, near the old church—a café where you do not 
have to watch Senegalese maidens advertising new frocks and 
dull dances, where you can drink cheaply and without a musical 
accompaniment ; a café where the objects of the café are never 
forgotten. There we sat and discussed panache. My friend 
was one of those lucky men who have more than one mother- 
tongue, and his French was as good as his English. He is 
modern, though no Dadaist or Dancenesco, and no great defender 
of the Odyssey of ordure—but he is too modern to enjoy Rostand, 
or to defend panache. I wanted him to give me an English 
equivalent for the word. “Brag,” “‘swagger,” “‘swank,”’ none 
of them suits perfectly; Stevenson’s tag about giving a story 
a sword and a cocked hat expresses the quality which the French 
call panache, but we have no single word for it. ‘* Well,” said 
my friend at last, “‘ I can tell you exactly what it is like.” We 
were sitting outside the café. It was January and just on 
midnight, and near our table was one of those big charcoal 
braziers by which the Parisian streets are made possible for the 
customer who prefers to be outside. ‘ Panache is just like 
these stoves. It is big; it looks warm; it is glowing, and 
really it is quite useless and does not warm anyone.” “ Oh,” 
I retorted, ‘‘ but the stove does warm—I’ve tried cafés without 
them, and frozen.” ‘ Psut—you only think it warms you; 
there’s nothing in it. See, there’s Marcel going to roll it away, 
now the morning is coming, and you'll be no colder without it. 
There’s an allegory for you, for you who like old-fashioned 
forms. Now we’ve got rid of panache and false romance and all 
that lumbering apparatus, you'll find you get just as good an effect 
as you did with it—and what a saving, what an economy!” 
“But I like extravagance—I don’t want to scrimp on the 
properties ” “Oh, but you are hopeless,” he groaned; 
** you'll be saying soon that Rostand is better than Paul Fort, 
or that Claudel is not so good a dramatist as—as—that old 
master of braggadocio, Alexandre Dumas.” ‘“* Well, Rostand 
never wrote anything as dull as Paul Fort’s play on Louis XI.; 
and Dumas’ Tower of Nesle is an exciting drama’’—and then 
the debate broke up. 

Yet now, looking soberly at these plays of Rostand’s, rendered 
into creditable, serviceable verse by Mrs. Norman, I begin to 
doubt. I have never seen Dumas’ Tower of Nesle acted, but it 
thrills me to read it; its drama is natural, so genuine in its 
simplicity. It is useless to pretend that Rostand gives me the 
same sensation. He is enormously helped by acting. Coquelin 
as Cyrano, Sarah Bernhardt in L’ Aiglon—without them the 
plays seem half-empty, lovely frames in which you cannot see 
all the picture. The reason is, I believe, that the Rostand 
panache was a deliberate method, a conscious manner. Dumas 
was as flamboyant (or even more flamboyant) in his life as in 
his plays and novels. He was a superb, if not a great, artist in 
life. His swagger is his natural walk; and he would subdue 
anything to make his effect. He was not only a romantic: he 
was a perfectly simple and natural artist. His son understood 
him when he said his father was capable of riding behind his 
own carriage so that people might believe that the great Alexandre 
Dumas kept a black footman. You may think as you please 
of the character of the man, illuminated by that phrase ; but 
it is a great tribute to the artist. He believed vehemently in 
himself, and.so imposes his belief on us. 

Rostand is different. He is rococo where Dumas is romantic; 
he has about his art something of the baroque, an extravagance 
which has ceased to be spontaneous, which is allowed play by a 
master who is calculating its effect, and who might have been 
ready to change it had he not been successful. He was successful ; 
and that is natural enough. His drama came at a time when 
the world was becoming rather weary of the well-made play, 
the play with a purpose and the play without a purpose. And 
in Rostand’s earlier work there was imaginative promise which 
led some of us to think that he might yet be a great dramatic 
poet, a promise which led critics both in France and England 
to make about the author of La Princesse Lointaine the same 
mistake which English critics made, less excusably, about the 
author of Paolo and Francesca. Rostand, as did Stephen 
Phillips, used the inspiration of great names for his first im- 
portant play—Rudel and the Lady of Tripoli! There is a poem 





in the mere words, and he never quite loses the enamoured charm 
of these magic troubadour symbols, though he never reproduces, 
or even attempts to reproduce, the peculiar atmosphere, the 
close, warm, sophisticated yet simple atmosphere of the historic 


——— 


courts of love. Rostand is romantic before all else, and his 
Rudel and Melissinde are the romantic images of these wild 
and passionate people, of whose real standards and love-stories 
one can read in the lays of Marie of France, or such old tales 
as those of Aucassin and Nicolite, of Amis and Amile. Rostand’s 
Melissinde has something of the Parisian coquette about her, 
something at once more sentimental and less honourable than 
the frank cruelty, fierce passion and extravagant humility of the 
middle ages. Her speeches to Bertrand, when she is dissuading 
him — the voyage out to the ship, show Mrs. Norman at 
her best: 


From this my palace never be thou led ! 

See, they have strewn the hall with roses red,— 
This hall where crisp cold lilies were displayed. 
—The window’s shut, I say. Be not afraid ! 

I have renounced pale flowers with mystic wile 
For amorous crimson roses! Prithee, smile ! 
Nay, we know nothing. How then should we know ? 
We'll ask nobody. Always kneeling so, 

Thou'lt live. And find my arms alone are near. 
What is remorse ? And what is there to fear ? 
Who told us of a ship? Of a Rudel ? 

Beside our love there’s nought that’s real to tell! 


Neither The Romantics, Rostand’s first play, nor The Woman 
of Samaria, is more than exercise—musical each in its rhetorical 
way, but failing, especially the latter, to deal adequately with 
the opportunity of their stories. Rostand’s invention was poor, 
and, until he thought of Cyrano, he had not discovered a subject 
to which his method was suited. That method is essentially a 
make-believe. Rostand says “ Let’s pretend” as frankly as a 
clever and insistent child at a party; and twice at least his 
pretence comes, very triumphantly, off—in Cyrano de Bergerac 
and in Chantecler ; I cannot believe that L’ Aiglon would ever 
have won much attention had it not been for the acting of 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Nothing could better illustrate the talent of Rostand or the 
specific quality of panache than his dedication to Cyrano de 
Bergerac : 

It is to the soul of Cyrano that I wished to dedicate this poem. 
But since it has entered into you, Coquelin, it is to you that I 
dedicate it. 

If that annoys you, panache is not for you; panache is stating 
something which is not actually true, not imaginatively true, 
not fancifully true, but only true fantastically. It need not 
preclude the existence, in a work of art, of the higher forms of 
truth ; Dumas, who is the real master of panache, is full of 
realistic truth, and so is Dickens, who is a master of panache in 
humour or in grotesque—Quilp and Squeers, Heepand Micawber, 
Pecksniff and Chadband are all touched with panache. The 
quality is very out of favour in English literature of to-day 
(and yesterday), though Mr. Kipling sometimes succeeds in it 
in his more farcical efforts, and there is more than a hint of it in 
Mr. Chesterton. The natural home of panache is, however, 
in the historical romance or in fantastic poetry and prose; 
and Rostand is most successful at it in the costume drama of 
Cyrano and the fantastic drama of Chantecler. The danger of 
all art which indulges in, or relies on, panache is to rest content 
with phrases, with lovely sounds, with theatrical, rhetorical 
gestures, to beat gallantly upon a drum, and in the ensuing 
tumult and confusion to let melody, imagination, even meaning 
depart. At its worst it can be as illegitimate as the broader, 
less intelligent form of sentimentalism. It will try to catch 
away the reader or the spectator into a sort of swoon ; it will 
rely on evocation rather than on impression or imagination. La 
Princesse Lointaine! How much more beautiful is the title 
than the play. Maeterlinck, who was mistakenly hailed as 4 
mystic and a philosopher, is often guilty of panache in nubibus 
—of a kind of crooning, disastrous to the intelligence, a crooning 
which in Britain was practised unscrupulously by Fiona Macleod. 

Rostand, in Cyrano and Chantecler, is quite free from this. 
He is vigorous, natural within his convention (a convention 
quite as legitimate as that of the naturalists), and he often 
achieves that definite felicity of phrase which can still give 
pleasure to those who have not gone altogether whoring after 
the modern passion for undistinguished, dangling rhythms and 
vocables. Cyrano is an impossible play to translate really 
well, and Mrs. Norman makes a sad botch of the famous 
ballade, composed during the duel in the first Act; but she is 
good at the lighter dialogue, as when Cyrano discourses on the 
different ways in which a stranger might greet his nose. 

The play is effective enough in English, and must please any 
who are not put out of temper by the initial romanticism of the 
idea. 
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THE SPECTATOR says:— 


“It seems to have been the obvious thing for 
reviewers to talk of Miss Mayne in connection 
with Katherine Mansfield. The two writers have 
one thing in common: a deep insight into the 
minds of women and children. 

“ But their methods of working are totally 
different. Katherine Mansfield accumulated 
minutiz—points of light that lit her canvas as 
the stars irradiate the frosty winter sky. .. . 


“Miss Mayne lays her ‘scheme’ more 
deliberately; working threads into the warp 
and weft with cunning hands; and the result 
is stories of exquisite and perfect design. She 
does not give high lights or splashes of colour, 
but purposely quietens all down to the serene 
silver sweetness which, we think, must be the 
hue of her own personality. 

“ Beyond all our power of praise she has the 
charm of grace. We cannot help feeling that 
her style has been brought to its state of 
perfection by the limpid and disciplined spirit of 
ae A which is the moving power behind her 
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Remains Chantecler, which is Rostand’s masterpiece. It is 
the best play he wrote, and it is the one play in which one may 
suspect a great implicit meaning, a moral, if you will. Whether 
you identify Chantecler with France, or with the spirit of national- 
ism, no one can read of his conceit, his beauty, his assurance, 
without being aware that Rostand here is allegorising. There 
is allegory in his treatment of the pheasant, allegory in the 
episode of the toads, allegory of the most definite in the part 
of the Nightingale, and in the Nightingale’s fate. Perhaps it 
is not being too fanciful to say that Rostand, when he wrote 
of the death of the nightingale, the bird whose song and appear- 
ance are so utterly without the theatrical appeal, he was lament- 
ing something which he felt he had killed in himself in his vigorous 
and successful effort to save his plume. Save it he did; there 
is no work of his without a plume floating gaily, or drooping a 
little self-consciously—but you cannot, if you are a poet, pursue 
panache, and not miss something. Rostand was probably right 
in his determination to be like Cyrano, and save the plume; 
but in Chantecler he recognises that this flaunting, defiant, 
tricky art is not the highest, that man’s deepest praise and 
sincerest thanks are reserved, not for Chantecler nor for Pheasant, 
but for the rapturous song of the nightingale. 

R. Exvxtis RoBErTs, 


TWO BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY 


Medical Psychology and Psychical Research. By T. W. MircHe tt. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Conditions of Nervous Anxiety and Their Treatment. By W. STEKEL. 
Authorised translation by Rosatre GABLER. Kegan, Paul. 
25s. 

Dr. Mitchell’s book consists of a series of essays mostly 
reprinted from the proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research. The part of most general interest deals with certain 
aspects of ‘‘ Multiple Personality.” 

Dr. Mitchell considers what light may be thrown on the subject 
by the peculiarities in memory of alternating personalities. 
The famous ‘* Miss Beauchamp,” for instance, split first into two 
personalities (those called later “‘B1” and “*B4”’’). Both had 
normal memories of all ‘‘ Miss Beauchamp’s”’ life before the 
split, but neither could remember what happened to the other. 
Here is a case of one primary personality being split into two 
secondary personalities. In the case of “ Felida X” one 
personality remembered only her own experiences, the other 
remembered the experiences of both. According to Dr. Mitchell, 
the second of these was the normal “ primary” personality 
analogous to “Miss Beauchamp,” the first was analogous to 
“B11,” “B 4” being represented by a dissociated complex 
which was not big nor organised enough to form a personality 
by itself; other types are explained in a like way. 

The ‘“co-conscious” personality, however—‘ Sally Beau- 
champ,” for instance—presents a difficulty. Sally claimed to be 
conscious all the time, even while the other personalities were, 
so to speak, in possession of the body, and she remembered what 
happened to the others as well as what happened to herself. 
Dr. Mitchell considers that she never formed part of the primary 
personality at all, but was an independent formation in ‘ Miss 
Beauchamp’s” “subconscious.” 

On the subject of the variations in character shown by alter- 
nating personalities, Dr. Mitchell becomes more academic but 
hardly more enlightening. Personality, he reminds us, has 
three sides—conative, cognitive and effective. For the forma- 
tion of character the conative elements are the most important, 
the cognitive the least. A dissociation of conative elements 
may produce a “ Jekyll and Hyde” effect, and this type is 
discussed by Dr. Mitchell with special reference to the Aris- 
totelian concept of dxpacia and to the cause and effect of the 
suppression of a minor premiss. Perhaps the author tends to 
get a little remote, here, from the facts. 

In his last section Dr. Mitchell considers the bearing of dis- 
sociation on the problem of the relations between mind and brain 
and between body and soul. Admitting that mind and brain 
are abstractions probably quite unjustified by the facts, he 
professedly deals with the subject from the standpoint of naive 
common sense. 

Assuming first that continuity of personality is dependent 
in some way on the “ functional continuity’ of the central 
nervous system, a split in personality would naturally be 
accounted for by a split in this ‘“ functional continuity.” But, 
as Dr. Mitchell says, the “ co-conscious”’ personalities are 
difficult to explain on these lines. To explain them he intro- 
duces a scheme of “thresholds.” If the nervous elements 
concerned function above a certain threshold the primary con- 





sciousness is produced, if at a lower threshold the secondary, 
and it seems to be possible for them to function at both thresh. 
olds simultaneously. This explanation appears not quite 
satisfactory, even to the author himself, who finds himself 
driven in the end to assume the existence of a soul. He ig 
supported in this assumption by Dr. MacDougall, who explains 
plurality of personality by plurality of souls; we have not the 
space here to indicate how Dr. Mitchell dispenses with the need 
for more than one. 

Dr. Stekel’s book is the first of ten volumes (seven of which 
have already appeared in German) in which the author pro. 
poses to explain the “ Disturbances of the Impulses and Emo. 
tions.” It is definitely addressed to a medical audience, though 
by no means devoid of interest to the laity. 

Dr. Stekel, formerly a pupil of Professor Freud, makes a 
more psycho-analytic approach to his subject than Dr. Mitchell, 
There are certain important points, however, on which he differs 
from his master. 

One point of difference concerns Freud’s division of patho- 
logical states of anxiety into “‘ Anxiety Neurosis” and “ Anxiety 
Hysteria.”” The neurosis, according to Freud, has a purely 
physiological basis. He believes that sexual excitation, if not 
allowed complete and approximate satisfaction, causes the 
sexual glands to secrete a toxin. This toxin acts on the nervous 
system and its effects are represented in consciousness by feelings 
of anxiety. 

Anxiety hysteria, on the other hand, has a purely psychical 
origin. It is due to a failure of the libido to achieve satisfaction, 
and to its consequent regression to earlier fixations. The libido 
is, in these circumstances, not able to affect consciousness 
directly, but only through some compromise formation, which 
always takes the form of anxiety or of an “ anxiety equivalent.” 
The “ anxiety equivalents” are physical symptoms, such as 
sweating, palpitation of the heart, vomiting and so forth, pheno- 
mena which are often part of the manifestations of normal 
anxiety. 

Dr. Stekel absolutely denies the existence of the class of 
anxiety “neuroses.” According to him all morbid states of anxiety 
are purely psychical in origin. More important than this, 
however, he declares that Freud’s libido theory is a “ beautiful 
‘myth ” (a statement which later on he retracts to some extent). 
Morbid anxieties and “‘ anxiety equivalents ” are manifestations 
of a psychic conflict, but not between the conscious and the 
unconscious. Both parties to the conflict are ‘* preconscious”; 
also, though one of them very often is a sexual desire, this is 
by no means always so. 

Dr. Stekel illustrates his views with a great number of cases 
in which he traces various morbid conditions to their psychic 
origin. 

It is a pity that the translator is quite at home neither in the 
English language nor in medical terminology. An index is 
badly needed. 


OLD PATTERN ARTILLERY 


In Defence of Women. By H. L. Mencken. Cape. 6s. 

Hesitatingly, we finger the coins in our pockets. . . . If only 
this Mr. Mencken were not quite such a raucous showman, if 
only his drum and cymbals were a shade less insistent, we might 
feel (even in our tolerant, disillusioned, European way) a more 
vivid curiosity about his tremendous exposition of the truth 
about women. But all the booming and brassy clash of his 
rhetoric make us a little doubtful about the spectacle inside his 
yellow-and-black striped tent. Will there really (do you 
think ?) be such an unheard-of tearing away of veils? Will 
our old romantic pedestals really topple before his terrible 
crowbars ? Is truth at long last going to emerge stark naked 
from the well ? And, above all, is he really and truly going to 
shock our modesty quite as devastatingly as he threatens? 
But why waste time ? At any moment, we gather, the police 
de mceurs may pounce upon Mr. Mencken and close down his 
exhibition. Hasten, then. And so, hoping for the worst, we 
enter. 

To find? Little that is new, except, of course, that “ defence,” 
in the Menckenian sense, is the best form of attack. The author 
makes no claim to doctrines of any novelty. He merely claims 
to have gathered together the fruits of all clear-headed thinking 
about “ the whole woman question ” (whatever that is), and we 
learn, with the respectful interest of an old civilisation listening 
to a younger, that “ there is so much of social reticence, of reli- 
gious superstition and of mere emotion intermingled with it, 
that most of the enormous literature it has thrown off is hollow 
and useless.”” The root of the matter, so far as the confusing 
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reverberations of the megaphone allow us to hear, is that the 
current valuation of the sexes is topsy-turvy, in that it is based 
on a belief in the intelligence of men and the sentimentality of 
women. Whereas, in point of fact, women are eagle-eyed 
realists, and gifted by nature with “almost a monopoly of 
certain of the subtler and more utile forms of intelligence ;” 
and men (unless injected with certain feminine ingredients) 
amount to little more than their tools fer carrying on the irksome 
details of life. In marriage, man always stands to lose by the 
bargain (which shows his stupidity), and woman always stands 
to win (which shows her cool-headed realism). And so from 
these simple little axioms Mr. Mencken goes gaily forward, as his 
custom is, in a general fustigation of all the bystanders. Which, 
of course, he can hardly be blamed for. It has been his métier 
for a good many years, and he has won considerable fame by 
his energy. But he ought by now to have learned (he is forty- 
three, he tells us) some discrimination in his blows. His zest in 
flogging dead horses—old maids, handsome film-actors, suffrage 
propagandists, and suchlike—is rather pathetic at this time of 
day. And about his eager appreciation of the psychology of the 
prostitute (how “ frank,” how “ outspoken” !), is there not a 
certain old-fashioned flavour, not without charm, which recalls 
the almost Shavian boldnesses of a younger, more Edwardian 

? 

The book leaves the problem of the sexes (whatever that is) 
pretty much as it found it. And so far as Mr. Mencken’s own 
position as a critic is concerned, it merely emphasises his weak- 
nesses. He is always more ready to shy a stone at a college 
professor or a Chautauqua tent or the Eighteenth Amendment, 
than to use it for the road he is supposed to be building. He is 
constantly troubled with blind spots in his esthetic vision, as 
witness the silly balderdash of the section titled ‘* Men as 
Xisthetes.” He is always ready to fall back on a battery of 
assorted names, after this manner : 

There is, in fact, a whole literature of masculine babbling, ranging 
from Machiavelli's appalling confession of political theory to the 
egoistic confidences of such men as Nietzsche, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, Casanova, Max Stirner, Benvenuto Cellini, Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Lord Chesterfield. But it is very rarely that a 
Marie Bashkirtsev or Violet (sic) Asquith lets down the veils which 
conceal the acroamatic doctrine of the other sex. 

And as for his powers of collecting and sifting the data for 
his arguments—here is one example : 

In England and the United States there is no record that any 
woman ever raised her voice against the blockade which destroyed 
hundreds of thousands of German children. 

But why point to such flaws? Mr. Mencken might only 
retort that the petty expertness of the male is no goal of his, and 
that, anyway, to question his main doctrine is merely to proclaim 
oneself (in his neo-Hellenic vocabulary) a sentimental gynophile. 


THE LAST HARVEST 
The Last Harvest. By Joun Burrovcns. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Observation of Nature plays a secondary part in these, the 
last essays of John Burroughs. They are concerned mainly 
with criticism, illuminating criticism of Emerson, Thoreau 
and Darwin, passing at the close to general reflections on art 
and life, the psychology of old age, the annihilation of per- 
sonality after death: 

There is no future for her (Nature), only an everlasting present. 
What is the very bloom and fragrance of humanity to the Infinite ? 
In the yesterday of geologic time, humanity was not. In the 
to-morrow of geologic time it will not be. The very mountains 
might be made of souls, and all the stars of heaven kindled with 
souls, such is the wealth of Nature in what we deem so precious, 
and so indifferent is she to our standards of valuation. 


The Last Harvest has many such passages, eloquent; unpre- 
tentious and sincere, together with others where emotion, 
though not less forcibly invoked, is less powerfully conveyed. 

cursive, desultory essays are apt to be tiresome ; the writer, 
feeling he must exploit his personality, cultivates mannerisms 
and wears as decorations his feats of observation and discovery. 
Burroughs scarcely obtrudes himself enough. He was more 
liberal with himself in earlier books, and naturally his mind 

more elasticity and freedom of movement then; but The 
Last Harvest has few signs of failing power beyond trifling faults 
of arrangement and a tendency to repetition—repetition of 
thought, not of language, for his style, almost as limpid as 
wthorne’s if less elaborate and less responsive, shows no 
trace of fatigue, no predilection for stereotyped constructions and 
Teady-made turns of phrase. It is remarkable how with his 
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prosaic occupation (he was a bank inspector) he managed to 
preserve such freshness of expression and such a ready interest 
in modern developments, even in modern American poetry 
which, in its extreme phases, he heartily condemns. But, in the 
main, his criticism was appreciative, not destructive. Emerson 
was his god ; but he worshipped him a long way on this side of 
idolatry and gives, rather regretfully, a chapter to the discovery 
of flies in the New England philosopher’s amber. He concen- 
trates on two of Emerson’s shortcomings: his inability (often 
acknowledged and bewailed) to entertain any personal feeling 
for his fellow-creatures, any sentiment of affection for them as 
distinct from their virtues and separate qualities, which he was 
prepared to love ; and, secondly, the logical weakness, the illo- 
gicality in fact that marred his thought and writing. Emerson’s 
paragraphs are a series of contiguous phrases without argument 
and sometimes without coherence. Thoreau was for Burroughs 
the feminine counterpart of Emerson, parodying Emerson’s un- 
compromising individualism, suspicious and critical in his 
outlook, whereas Emerson “ affirmed more than he denied.”’ To 
Lowell, whose academic bent of mind was unsympathetic to 
him, Burroughs does scant justice ; Lowell paid lip-service to 
Nature, but it was “‘ mainly to unlock the treasures of his 
literary and scholarly attainments.” 

It is natural to compare Burroughs with W. H. Hudson. Both 
were primarily naturalists and both had alternative strings to 
their bows : Hudson in fiction, Burroughs in literary criticism. 
Burroughs is the more obviously imaginative ; his style is more 
coloured than Hudson’s, more metaphorical and at first more 
taking. Nature leads him into general reflections, as it seldom 
led Hudson, who avoided the rhetoric that lurks in analogies 
and applications, preferring to let facts speak for themselves. 
When Hudson fails to hold our attention it is through lack of 
emphasis. Burroughs sometimes alienates us, but from a 
different cause: the outbursts of conventional ecstasy that 
reveal in him, for all his real erudition, a slightly uneducated 
mode of thought. At times these rhapsodies are comic. ‘‘ How 
much easier,”’ he exclaims, ‘“‘do women cry than men! How 
much more easily are they scared! And yet, how much more 
pain they can endure! And how much more devoted are they 
to their children!” And again, with scarcely a shadow of 
excuse for rhetoric : 
need!” There are several passages in which, one feels, the 
descent into emotion has been too easy and that, unlike the 
diving-bell, it fails to answer a real need. But such lapses, 
besides being pardonable in an octogenarian, are the defects 
of Burroughs’ qualities, his liveliness, his enthusiasm, his spon- 
taneity. A rigid attention to the niceties of exact observation 
kept these qualities pruned and chastened ; with the removal of 
that restraint they ran to seed. But one could not wish Bur- 
roughs more self-critical or more studied, nor grudge him his 
relaxations, the literary relaxations of a naturalist, however 
freely (in this last book, at any rate) they are indulged. 


BOOKS ABOUT JOURNALISM 


The King’s Journalist, 1659-1689. 
Charles II. By J. G. Muppiman. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


Journalism. By Warren Low. Palmer. 2ls. 


Journalism, according to Lord Morley’s definition, is literature 
in a hurry. But, as every newspaper man realises, few things 
are more difficult than to write a book about journalism. Such a 
work, to reverse the definition, may be called journalism at 
leisure, and that, so far at least as the news end of the profession 
—which is its essential end—is concerned, is a contradiction 
in terms. A book about journalism is an attempt to give some- 
thing of permanence to what is in its nature ephemeral. Again, 
though the newspaper has become a necessary of modern life 
to an extent which is only appreciated on the rare occasions 
when it does not happen to be published, it is as a rule taken 
simply for granted. There are few things of which the news- 
paper reader at the breakfast-table, in the *bus or tube, or in 
the fireside armchair is more abysmally ignorant than of all 
that concerns the making of a newspaper. And not only is he 
ignorant of it, but he is entirely uninterested in it. Lastly, the 
average working journalist is—perhaps fortunately for his 
peace of mind—too busy to be much given to philosophising 
about his profession. 

Thus it comes about that the literature of journalism is as 
highly specialised as modern journalism itself. Neither of the 
books under review is a book for the general reader. One is a 


Studies in the Reign of 


contribution of outstanding value to the history of journalism, 
the other a handbook on the technique of the newspaper man’s 
craft. 


To all who know anything of the former, Muddiman 





“*How the diving-bell answered a real: 





is a name of significance, and the author of The King’s Journalis, 
has the advantage of being a descendant of the founder of the 
London Gazetie, who was official journalist first to Genera] 
Monck and later to Charles II. and James II. To the journalist, 
perhaps, the most interesting part of the book is that which 
deals with the setting on foot of the oldest surviving European 
newspaper. But the biography of Henry Muddiman is set 
against the background of the political history of the time, 
and Mr. J. G. Muddiman’s research has brought to light much 
illuminating material about a period in many respects obscure, 
The author lets it appear evidently enough that his own sympa- 
thies are strongly Royalist, but he rarely allows his partisanship 
to interfere with his critical faculty. Much of his fresh materia] 
is drawn from the hitherto unknown manuscripts of the whole 
of Henry Muddiman’s news-letters, from 1667 to 1689 inclusive, 
which have reposed in the library of the Marquess of Bath 
since the year 1704. News-letters, which were written, are much 
more valuable material to the historian than news-books, the 
printed fore-runners of the modern newspaper, inasmuch as the 
former were freer from the interference of a licenser. Mr, 
Muddiman points out that to treat the terms of the period as 
synonymous with modern terms is a fruitful source of error, 
For example, until after the Restoration the word “ advertise- 
ment” usually meant news, while advertisements as now 
understood were known as “ advices.”” The style of the book is 
light considering how much research it embodies ; it is amply 
documented and illustrated with some excellent plates. 

Mr. Low Warren’s book on Journalism is also in a sense a 
work of research, but of a very different kind. The publishers 
state that it took five years to write, and evidently its collation 
of a mass of information on almost every conceivable aspect 
of the journalist’s calling must have involved a great amount 
of labour. It contains the concentrated experience of over 
thirty years of working journalism, and is published with the 
object of assisting the tyro in the profession. ‘“ It assumes,” as 
Mr. Alan Pitt Robbins, news editor of the Times, says in an 
introduction, “that the beginner knows nothing whatever,” 
and for that reason much of it appears very elementary. But 
no newspaper man pretends to know everything about journalism, 
and any working journalist can read the book with interest. 
No better book of its kind for the beginner could be imagined, 
and yet the author himself has said the last word on the subject 
when he admits that the only place to learn journalism is inside 
a newspaper office. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED TRAVELLER 


Below the Snow Line. By Dovcias W. FREsHFIELD. Con- 
stable. 18s. 

The title of this book reminds us that Mr. Freshfield is one of 
the most experienced of mountaineers, a bagger of peaks for 
many years. Of the famous Alps it may be said, Omnia 
jam vulgata ; and the vulgarisation has proceeded apace, as he 
shows us in the Engadine. The up-to-date climber may choose 
to risk his life on a needle of rock which affords no view, but the 
wise one is a traveller with an eye to human interests as well as 
ascents. Mr. Freshfield takes us in this book far and wide, 
and differs from the latest travellers in being much less senti- 
mental and much more informative. He is not mainly concerned 
with his reaction—that is the cant word of to-day—to the 
scenery and the landlord’s daughter, but he tells us the sort of 
thing that any visitor would like to know. His book is attrac- 
tive, because he has so many interests—history and the classics, 
geology and botany, artists and poets, and—last, not least— 
those little encounters which enliven the lucky traveller's day. 
He reminds us that Edward Lear was not only a master of 
nonsense, but also a keen painter of mountains. That was 
long ago, and where mules were the only means of reaching 4 
lonely spot, one may find a motor-omnibus. At Salmona 
Mr. Freshfield discovered an American bootblack. His sketches 
from the Apennines are among the best. He has strolled up 
“‘ through the wind-beaten ilex grove that clings on the highest 
slope of Soracte,” a mountain known to lovers of literature. 
At San Nicolo he found a hospitable priest, and gave him 4 
packet of English tea. With this hitherto unknown remedy 
the priest promised to cure all the illness in the parish next 
winter. The Italian is, we can well believe, more agreea 
than the Provengal, who is suspicious and greedy about his own 
rights in flowers. Spring in Italy is a real joy, unlike our own. 
Browning was abroad when he thought of praising our spring, 
and English poets in general have taken their ideas from Italian 
tradition, which justifies abundance of smiles as well as tears 
in April. In Greece Mr. Freshfield noted the great variety 
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£4,110 for YOU 


if you adopt this Pian of 
Investment by Instalments. 


A cheque for £4,110 added to what you save in other ways 
should make it easy for you to retire at 55—old enough to be 
glad of freedom from business cares, yet young enough to enjoy 
life. 

You can qualify for such a cheque by a very simple method of 
Investment-Instalments. Assuming your present age to be 35, and 
you deposit so much per annum for a given number of years, you 
are definitely guaranteed £3,000, to which will be added accumu- 
lated profits and interest, estimated at £1,110, when you reach the 


age of 55. 

In addition you will save, at present rate, over £400 in Income 
Tax, and you will not be called upon to pay a penny tax on the 
profits of the Investment. 


If you become totally and permanently disabled and unable to 
follow any gainful occupation the deposits will be made for you by 
the Company (the Sun Life of Canada) and £30 a month will be paid 
to you during your disability or until the policy money becomes due. 


Last, but not least, there is a £3,000 free Life Insurance, plus 
half of every deposit made, which protects your dependants until 
ou become qualified for the cheque for £4,110. That will be a 
load off your mind, won’t it? If anything happens to you, your 
family will have something to fall back upon. 


This exceptionally safe and profitable Investment Insurance plan 
with its many advantages can be adopted at any age, for any 
amount (smaller or larger), and for any number of years. The 
amount of the deposit varies accordingly. 


Why not investigate? The Plan is put forward by the well- 
known Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, whose assets of 
over £35,000,000 are under strict Government supervision. The 
Sun Life of Canada not only does the largest Life business in the 
Empire, but is also the leading Company for Annuities. 


Let us know your name, address, and exact age, and the approxi- 
mate amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any obligation on 
our part, we will tell you exactly how you can apply this ideal 
lan of Investment Insurance to your own circumstances. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 26, Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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of the scenery, but nothing outstanding for a man who has seen 
the great peaks of the world. He shocked a guide on Taygetus 
by stepping out on the snow, and flying down it suddenly, “ like 
an Athens tram-car.” Parnassus has no festival in honour of 
Pan now, but picnic parties, and a village of summer-huts below. 
One of the further journeys was to the “* Mountains of the Moon,” 
the Ruwenzori range, where scenery is wonderful, and chiefs 
like best a present of writing-paper and envelopes. On the rail- 
road to Entebbe a lioness posed within easy distance of the 
traveller, and at the station he heard that there had recently 
been occasion to send these telegrams : 
Please send further police protection. Men very brave, but 
less so when roaring begins. Please let 10 a.m. run up to platform 
disregarding signal. Signalman up post, lion at bottom. 


The station-master was an Indian, and perhaps he had heard of 
his prototype in India, who telegraphed to a higher official : 
“Tiger walking about on platform. Please arrange.” 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


The History of Medicine. By Watrer Lippy, M.A., Ph.D. 
Constable. 15s. 


The construction of this volume betrays its origin, the note- 
books of a don. Insensibly as the reader proceeds through the 
over-congested pages, he pictures himself once more shuffling 
his feet and gazing out of the windows of a college lecture-room. 
For Dr. Libby has found himself in the position of all those who 
prepare others for examination, that of being obliged to cram 
too much into too small a space. The names, the dates, and 
the discoveries press so hard, one upon another, that it is 
impossible to remember them ; nor can they convey much to 
the mind till transferred to the notebook of the studious under- 
graduate. 

This initial disadvantage is particularly marked in the chapters 
on the medicine of the ancients, when the strivings of the 
medical profession are not sufficiently thrown against the screen 
of their civilisation. To take a small point, it is not enough to 
say that: ‘‘ Herophilus preferred observation and experience to 


theory, and was the first to make post-mortem examinations.” | 


Others before him had doubtless the same preferences. The 
important historical aspect of the question is that Herophilus, 
with the aid of the Hellenised court of Ptolemy Soter, was able 
to triumph over the prejudices of the Egyptian faith, with its 
reverence for the dead, and so pave the way for the triumphs 
of Alexandrine medicine. And, in truth, Herophilus was bitterly 
attacked by public opinion for his blasphemies, and accused 
rightly or wrongly of vivisecting criminals. His was a victory 
over the forces of reaction, for free thought, even more than for 
medicine. But for the purposes of examination, the fact, not 
its implication, is enough. 

Still, as Dr. Libby advances, he allows himself more space. 
He devotes several delightful pages to Harvey, and pays a 
deserved tribute to the great army of general practitioners in a 
picture of ‘‘ our English Hippocrates,” the high-minded Puritan, 
Sydenham. 

After tracing the general history of medicine down to Lister, 
Dr. Libby closes with three chapters on “ The History of 
Syphilis,” ‘‘ Preventive Medicine in the Tropics ’ and ‘“ Medical 
Science and Modern Warfare,” which will be of interest to the 
general reader, though certain sceptics may feel that Dr. Libby 
assumes rather too readily the triumph of vaccination over 
typhoid and paratyphoid, with the consequent discovery of 
“other polyvaccines.” But this is not the place for the dis- 
cussion of such topics. The history of medicine is a history of 
contradictions and enthusiasms, while at some moments it 
would really seem that the life of the doctor is one continual 
rush to keep up with the arrival of new diseases. What a paradise 
must have been Ancient Egypt, where, according to Dr. Libby, 
** students can find from mummies and other human remains 
no evidence of syphilis, little or no evidence of rickets, and no 
evidence of tuberculosis.” Further, “thousands of bodies 
exhumed in Nubia, show on examination that the Egyptians 
suffered but little from pyogenic infections, and that the death 
rate of children was much lower in Ancient than in Modern 
Egypt, and that in the earlier and less luxurious epochs, few of 
the inhabitants of the region suffered from premature decay of the 
teeth. At no period is there any sign of filled or artificial teeth, 
and even as late as the sixteenth century B.c. a large proportion 
of adults in some districts were able to show perfect sets of teeth.” 
These facts should be pondered by admirers of modern progress. 
Is the subsequent introduction of plague and syphilis more than 
countered by the blessings of poison-gas and broadcasting ? 





CHINESE ART 


Animals in Chinese Art. A collection of examples selected ang 
described by H. D’ARDENNE DE Tizac. Preface by Roger 
Fry. Benn. &7 7s. 


In 1922 the Cernuschi Museum in Paris arranged a loan 
exhibition of Chinese animal figures. This book is the record, 
in very fine photogravure and coloured plates, of this representa. 
tive collection. The description accompanying each plate by 
M. de Tizac is rather meagre; scholars might like to haye 
rather more information and some statement of the grounds for 
attributing particular things to particular periods and so forth, 
And for this purpose we turn in vain to Mr. Roger Fry’s admirable 
preface, in which he confines himself to general ideas about the 
attitude of the Chinese artists to animal forms, comparing and 
contrasting this with that of the Greeks. He attributes the 
much more intimate sense of animal life in the Chinese to the 
absence in them of anthropocentric ideas. ‘* No Greek ever 
took the trouble to understand the bovine simplicity of Plate I,, 
or to consider by what means the Chinese artist arrived at such 
a creation as the earthenware jar of the Chou period, belonging 
to the Cernuschi Museum (Plate II.). The jar is hardly modified 
from a form which came naturally on the wheel, but by a few 
touches which destroy its rigid symmetry it becomes, with the 
hint of eyes and a beak in the lid—and what an eye !—what we can 
accept as a humorously convincing conception of an owl sitting 
‘warming his five wits’ with shoulders hunched and feathers 
puffed. The Chinese potter who moulded this persuaded an 
owl to become a pot without ceasing for a moment to be itself, 
without bating a jot of its owlishness.’”” What Mr. Fry claims 
for these delightful and wonderful Chinoiseries is that their 
decorative quality springs out of an intensely sympathetic com- 
prehension of the natural object as seen. Indeed, the imagina- 
tive sympathy with animal life which these works of art show is 
analogous in its complete absorption only with that which in 
the West we find in children. The collection reproduced here 
contains some new and surprising masterpieces. The Chou 
bronzes, in particular, are very fine, notably M. Stoelet’s Buffalo, 
and the superb jar in the shape of an owl already mentioned. 
Of the Han dynasty there is no large sculpture ; this is dis- 
appointing, as at various times the most magnificent animal 
sculptures in stone have passed through the Paris market on 
their way to America. 

Perhaps the most striking object of the whole collection is 
M. Loo’s Monumental Ram’s Head from an avenue of tombs. 
This is at once as intensely living as any animal representation, 
and yet in the most severely grand style. Among the pictures 
only M. Kelekian’s splendid picture of sheep—certainly of the 
T’ang tradition if not of T’ang execution—comes up at all to the 
standard of the sculpture. The later work of the Ming and K’ang 
Hsi periods, though well chosen, is familiar and a great decline 
from the high level of the earlier periods. Somewhat unfamiliar 
to most will be the examples of the Liang Dynasty which, though 
contemporary with a part of the Sui dynasty in the North, 
shows a marked divergence of style, being more elegant and 
decorative and lacking the great plastic feeling of the Northern 
school. Though M. d’Ardenne Tizac says nothing about it, there 
can be no doubt that many of the pieces of the Han Dynasty 
are Siberian in style and probably in execution. 

This book is one which connoisseurs must possess and every 
amateur of Chinese art must wish to examine. 


FROM BURKE TO SMUTS 


A Short History of the British Commonwealth. Vou. II. 1763- 
1919. By Ramsay Murr. Philip. 15s. 


Professor Muir showed in his treatment of the earlier period 
(Vol. I.) a talent for clear arrangement, and a knowledge that 
was accurate, and up to date. He now reaches his central 
thesis, and in his development of it he gives quite a definite 
reorientation to the events of the last century and a half. This 
is what transforms his work into something more than 4 
competent text-book. 

Each generation needs its past reinterpreted afresh. In 1900 
our history books were giving us a final chapter, entitled “ The 
Expansion of the Empire,” and Professor Cramb was pouring, 
out the vague metaphysics of his Origins and Destiny of Imperial 
Britain. To-day imperialism is discredited, and federation 
ridiculed. The conception of Commonwealth holds the field, 
and this is the conception that Professor Muir takes for the 
teleological principle of his book. Besides changing our views, 
the lapse of twenty-five years has improved our materials 
Colonial events used to seem oddly scattered: they lay like 
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\\ NEW SUPER 
ffethiss\ MOTOR OIL 


: SHELL CHEMISTS’ 
| moming GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


{ A motor lubricating oil of an entirely novel character, with 
which horse-power has been increased by as much as 10%, 
and NEW WORLD’S RECORDS have been established, 
has been produced by Shell chemists, in collaboration with 

EB N <> S| eminent motor engineers. 
The extra horse-power and speed obtained by the use 
~<FRUIT SAL cf of this new super oil has been lost upon reverting to 
} other oils. 
j By using Shell Motor Lubricating Oils, now on sale every- 
y where, you benefit by this remarkable discovery, which 
d reverses many long-accepted theories of motor lubrication. 
NO's “Fruit Salt” is Shell Oils are different from all others. They mean a 
F pure highly concen- livelier, more powerful engine, and a lower petrol con- 
trated, most pleasant in sumption, for motor vehicles of all types. “ EVERY DROP 
taste, and entirely free from TELLS.” 
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or artificial flavouring. It 
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Pore@BRADLey REPUTATION 


Mili & Naval Fa. 
ef CLD BOND Ot .caemoNe By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


ie their laughter the gods inflict upon the fools the incubus of 
reputation. To the artist it is merely a bubble in the froth of 

life, a leaf at the mercy of the storm, a ring of smoke in the 
clouds of imagination. 

Reputation has no value unless it can be regarded as a plaything, 
to be smashed at will. To the majority it is a fetish, a meaningless 
aspiration; in reality a pandering to the herd intelligence. 

Individually it has no value, it is a mere stupidity, often a craving 
for charity, a bid for notoriety. Artistically, therefore, it is a thing 
to be disregarded. 

Commercially, however, reputation is a considerable asset. So the 
artist in his wickedness takes subtle care to use it. 

= * . . > 


All of which, incidentally, is aggressively controversial, since the 
simple purport here is to write of the commercial reputation of 
Pope and Bradley. 

The clientéle of Pope and Bradley is the most fashionable in 
England. Before the war the House possessed a wonderful inter- 
national reputation and made clothes for most of the Courts of 
Europe. This connection did not happen to include Wilhelm Hohen- 
zollern, but the ex-Kaiser’s tailor used to order regularly each season 
a dozen or more various garments from Pope and Bradley, and the 
Berlin fashions were copied from them—at a distance. 

Despite the upheaval of war and the crumbling European exchanges, 
the turnover of this House is now over double that of pre-war years. 
This striking success is simply explained. The reputation of Pope 
and Bradley has been built on the solid foundation of producing the 
best clothes in the world. Hence, reputation is literally material, and 
is made by apparel more than by men. 
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erratic boulders upon the over-cultivated plain of domestic 
history. Recent research has changed all that ; it has connected 
these seemingly isolated facts, and colonial history now has a 
solid logic and continuity of its own. Professor Muir devotes 
the most valuable part of his book to the application of his 
guiding principle—the growth of the idea of Commonwealth— 
to this fresh material. He shows how Burke originated the 
idea in that noble series of speeches on American affairs; how 
the Tories contradicted it, and lost us our first Empire; how 
the Whigs, preferring the teaching of Adam Smith, neglected it ; 
how the Radical Imperialists of the *thirties revived it; how 
Rhodes both served and disfigured it; and how, after it had 
been refined by war, General Smuts proved its “ clearest ex- 
positor and panegyrist ” before the world. 

Concurrently with this theme the author traces a second and 
subordinate one—the growth of the idea of trusteeship in our 
relations to subject races, an idea first enunciated by Burke 
at the trial of Warren Hastings, which has frequently degenerated 
into “‘the white man’s burden” humbug. All this means a 
drastic rearrangement of values in domestic history. Perhaps 
our great parliamentarians have held the stage over long ; they 
certainly shrink to insignificant proportions here. The game of 
in-and-out, the exchange of tit-for-tat that occupied the Peels 
and the Palmerstons of the Victorian epoch have gone, and 
broad statements of tendencies have been substituted, very 
much to our increased comprehension of the period. We have 
too long written history round differences of parties, instead 
of round similarities of policy. 

Professor Muir manages to pack in a summary of European 
history, but here his treatment is mechanical. Faithful still to 
Burke, he holds that liberty is the commodity of price, of which 
England has the monopoly. There is distortion, too : Napoleon 
is repeatedly saddled with an undefined ambition to dominate 
the world—‘“‘ambition trop vague, que son esprit précis et 
réaliste aurait désavoué,” to quote the judgment of a French 
historian. Of course, the theory fits perfectly into the scheme 
of British imperial development, because by it Napoleon becomes 
the unconscious creator of our second Empire. Perhaps that is 
why Professor Muir admits the over-simplification. But it is a 


blemish that detracts little from the merits of this coherent 


and well-informed history of our imperial polity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


More’s Utopia. Translated into Modern English by G. C. Ricuarps. 
Blackwell. 5s. 

After going round a cemetery with his sister and reading the 
epitaphs, a little boy, who was to be Charles Lamb, said to her, “‘ Mary, 
where are the naughty people buried?” After going round the 
Utopias, we wonder what has become of the naughty people, who 
cherish pride, ambition, and a warlike spirit, and fall steady victims 
to the poison of power with all its cruelties. The man who does 
not wish for property is half-way to a saint or a philosopher, and 
sufficiently rare in human history. Utopias are full of things “ easier 
to wish for in our own states than to have any hope of seeing realised.” 
These last words of More’s “ feigned commonwealth ” acknowledge 
the hopelessness of his proposals. And he found them largely in a 
saint, Augustine, and a philosopher, Plato. Four centuries have 
passed, and his book remains a noble ideal, well worth considering, 
a monument of brave thinking under the rule of Henry VIII. There 
is still before us that spectacle of publice egestas, privatim populentia, 
which Matthew Arneld denounced in London. We are still vexed 
with the claims of town and country, and the need to consider the 
best means of work and life for both, which More saw so clearly. 
He would have understood the claims of eugenics, but neither he, 
nor Bacon, who criticises and adapts his ideas on this point, appears 
to perceive that in marriage a defect of character is a much greater 
cause of unhappiness than a defect of person. 

Among the complimentary letters added to the book is one from 
Busleiden, whe says that Sparta, Athens and Rome would, if they 
had been regulated by the Utopian morals and institutions, still 
be “flourishing and happy, mistresses of the world, and sharing their 
wide dominion by land and sea.” Happy they might be, if surviving ; 
but they could hardly aspire to ‘“ wide dominion.” The whole 
world is now bound up in actions and reactions. More’s Utopia 
is a Christian philosopher's dream, an isolated community which 
does not contemplate the modern and unescapable problems of 
empire. Its citizens save their own skins by paying foreign mer- 
cenaries to make war for them. Its women and guardians of the 
state make sacrifices unheard of to-day. Its few laws and lawyers 
are a tribute to the idealism of More, who was a highly successful 
lawyer himself, as well as a keen scholar. From Tacitus, who in 
his Germania reproved dissolute Rome with stories of savage excellence, 
from Plutarch and others he derived many a touch. These Mr. 
Richards notes briefly and well, and he has summarised More’s life 
and the points of his book. His rendering is clear and readable, 


But it is hardly in the idiom of “modern English.” Some of the 
sentences might have been broken up with advantage. Particles 
which indicate a logical connection are used in Latin, but nothing 
like so often in English prose. See as an example p. 125, where the 
word “for” prevails to a tedious and unnatural extent. 


The Law of Allotments and Allotment Gardens (England and Wales), 
By E. Lawrence MitTcHett, Principal, Small Holdings and 
Allotments Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Third Edition. King. 7s. 6d. 

An allotment, to the man in the street, means a little bit of land 
where humble persons, possessed of cast-iron backs with hinges in 
them, raise their own broccoli and kill their own slugs. But the 
lawyers have a great deal more to say about it than that, and both 
those who work the land and those who let it need to understand the 
system of rights and duties comprised in the series of Acts passed 
between 1908 and 1922 and the rules and regulations based on them 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. Mr. Mitchell has provided us with 
an admirably clear and concise textbook. In this new edition, he 
calls special attention to the importance of the Allotments Act, 1922, 
which has a much wider application than had previous statutes, 
dealing as it does with the powers and rights not only of local 
authorities but of a large number of private landlords. The latest 
returns show that out of a total of 1,330,000 allotment holders in 
England and Wales, about half a million are tenants of private 
owners. All the relevant statutes and regulations are set out and 
shortly explained, and there is a good index. 


The Constitution of Canada. (An Introduction to its Development 
and Law.) By W. P. M. Kennepy, M.A., Litt.D., Trinity Coll. 
Dublin ; Assistant Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Toronto. Milford. 25s. 

This is a book which will rank high in the literature of political 
science. Dr. Kennedy not only has the qualities of the scholar; 
he knows also, what many scholars do not, how to make his subject 
interesting to the inexpert reader. His aim is not so much an analysis 
of constitutional details as a historical study of development—the 
development of Canada from the ‘‘ New France ” of the seventeenth 
century, under a paternal absolutism, into a democratic and self- 
governing Dominion “ under the crown of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” ‘“ To-day,” says Dr. Kennedy, “* Canada 
is a distinct national group. A federation, it is true, but with a 
genius for balancing centrifugal and centripetal forces. Canada 
possesses all the problems peculiar to a nation, but a nation within 
an Empire.” ‘To the statesman and the political philosopher the 
imperial problem bulks large. Canada has a real, and yet not absolute, 
sovereignty, which defies the older theories of government. It is 
often said that if the Canadians chose to “ cut the painter,” we could 
not stop them. Doubtless, that is true; but it is also true, as Dr. 
Kennedy points out, that Canada has no legal power to secede or 
even to alter its constitution without the consent of the British 
crown. Canadians certainly might refuse to fight in a war in which 
Great Britain was engaged, but Canada would technically be at 
war all the same, and our enemy might attack Canada without any 
violation of international law. There are some, both in Canada and 
here, who are eager to find an immediate way out of this anomalous 
position. Dr. Kennedy, however, is not one of these. He sees 
clearly that the evolution of Canadian government “ has constituted 
a decisive challenge to the absolute Austinian doctrine of sovereignty.” 
But he does not look for paper plans to solve the problem ; he does 
not think it desirable “‘ to construct, in advance of evolution, artificial 
props such as an imperial Cabinet with definite overruling powers.” 
The proper relations of Canada with Great Britain, the final unity 
of the Empire, can only be achieved slowly and indirectly, “by 
strengthening the foundations of the common will, by cultivating 
the common heritage, by developing the intercourse between the 
members of the far-flung Empire as well as between the responsible 
ministers of every part.” 


The Great Capitals. By Vaucuan Cornisn. Methuen. 12s. 64. 
Historical geography is concerned with the relative natural advan- 
tages of particular districts at decisive epochs of history; and in 
this study of the geographical and historical circumstances of the 
great capitals of ancient and modern times, Dr. Vaughan Cornish 
has made a notable contribution to the subject. It is true that his 
thesis is somewhat academic, since he has set out to show, and to 
establish as a doctrine, that the characteristic site of imperial capitals 
is in or adjacent to that area which, being a source of supply of men 
and materials to the dominant community, is nearest to the principal 
foreign neighbour. He brings forward much historical evidence im 
support of this proposition ; and it is in this evidence, rather than 
in the proposition itself, that the interest of his book lies, for, true 
though his theory may be, it is scarcely worth elevating into a doctrine, 
especially at the present time, when all such doctrines are in the 
melting-pot. For what matters to-day are the problems arising 
from the vulnerability of modern capitals to attack from the aif; 
with such questions, however, Dr. Vaughan Cornish makes no attempt 
to deal in the present volume. Indeed, he only touches practical 
politics at one point, when discussing the British Empire ; he shows 
that, while Great Britain has more natural advantages as the 
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Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” ( 
™ Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. | 


“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. ? 
“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as s 
revelation" — "—The Guardian 
“The precepts precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of ( 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— Medical Record. 
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metropolitan region than any other country in the Empire, its 
suitability as the site of the imperial capital is dependent on the 
security of its lines of communication with the parts of the Empire 
which produce a large surplus of food. This is so true that it is 
almost a platitude; it is necessarily the basis of imperial policy, 
but any detailed examination of the issues involved is outside the 
scope of the present book. It is in the wealth of historical and 
geographical information contained in Dr. Vaughan Cornish’s surveys 
that the student will find the volume of value. 


Sonnets and Poems of Anthero de Quental. Translated by S. GriswoLp 
Morey. University of California Press. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Edgar Prestage translated a substantial 
number of de Quental’s sonnets, but it cannot be said that the poet 
has ever emerged as a personality, for the reading public even, from 
the obscurity which hangs over Portuguese literature. He was born 
in the Azores, the preface to this edition tells us, in 1842, and com- 
mitted suicide in the public square of his native city in 1891. In 
his early manhood he was a militant socialist, but as he approached 
the age of thirty ill-health and his mental development obliged him 
to retire from public life. Finally his pessimism (called so for want 
of a better definition) reached such a pitch that it demanded the 
renunciation of life itself. His verse seems to attempt to combine 
the opulence of Hérédia’s and the anguish of Baudelaire’s. ‘It is 
not easy to represent these qualities in English verse, but Mr. Morley, 
by simply not lapsing into the impossible, does marvellously well, 
especially when one considers that most of the translations retain the 
sonnet form. Probably the most characteristic single poem is the 
““Hymn to Morning,” a gorgeous denunciation of light, the source 
of life, the symbol of illusion. 


The Gleam. By Sir Francis Youncuusspanp. Murray. 12s. 

It would be easy to ridicule this book. It presents an ill-assorted 
mixture of religion, modern science, philosophy, patriotism and love ; 
it is illogical ; it is inconsistent ; it is inaccurate in the use of scientific 
terms ; it shirks difficulties ; it is over-credulous of anything vaguely 
altruistic ; it breathes a too easy optimism ; and much of it is sheer 
nonsense. Nevertheless, its naive sincerity disarms criticism. In 
the main, it is an account of a personal change of faith from a form 
of theism to a kind of pantheistic conception of the Universe as the 
Mother-World, of which God is the “soul.” Included in the book 
are accounts of the lives of Mirza Ali Mohamed, the Mohammedan 
reformer of the early part of the nineteenth century, and of Rama 
Krishna and of Keshub Chunder Sen, the Indian religious teachers’ 
of the latter half of the century. The book closes on an ecstatic 
note and will, we have no doubt, find a wide public amongst those 
who like to feel that they have an exotic taste in religions. 


The Decisive Battles of Modern Times. By Licut.-Colonel F. E. 
Waittron. Constable. 12s. 

This book challenges comparison with Creasy’s The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World; it deserves an equal popularity. Its lucid, 
well-planned narratives, its avoidance of technicalities, its excellent 
maps, its careful accounts of the political events leading up to the 
battles described and its due regard to the wider issues involved, 
will make it attractive to the general reader. As with Creasy’s book, 
there will be controversy as to the author’s use of the term decisive ; 
no one, however, can doubt the importance of the five battles which 
he has selected. Vicksburg, the turning point of the American 
Civil War; K6niggriatz, which led to the rule of Prussia and to the 
development of modern Germany; Mars-le-Tour, the bloodiest 
battle of the Franco-German War; Tsushima, which, closing the 
tragic career of the Russian Baltic Fleet, opened a new era for Japan ; 
the Marne, of too recent memory—each has had vast consequences. 
And no doubt the series is not yet closed ; for, as the author of 
the present book points out, the outburst of violence is still remarkable. 


THE CITY 


ITH the sole exception of the halving of the Corporation 
Profits Tax, the City appears to have been well informed 
in advance of the changes that the Budget would bring, 

and is quite pleased with them. There is one technical point in 
connection with the Debt redemption which is worth noting. 
Mr. Baldwin stated that, although the amount of National 
Debt had increased by £97,000,000 through conversions, this 
resulted in an annual saving on interest of about £750,000. The 
Government, however, by the terms of the Conversion Loan must 
create a sinking fund of 2 per cent. of the amount of the loan 
outstanding and with it purchase Conversion Loan in the market 
for extinction, up to a maximum price of £90 per £100 of stock. 
Every reduction of the Income-tax, by increasing the net yield 
on Government securities, automatically puts up their quotation, 
so that the Government is putting up against itself the price of 
the stock it has to purchase every year and is thus weakening 
the effect of the redemption fund ; this is a case in which the 
lender gains and the State loses both on the swings and the 
roundabouts. When the 8} per cent. Conversion Loan was 


issued in exchange for other Government securities, it was on 
such terms as to make it the equivalent of being issued at the 
price of £62 15s. per £100, that being the actual price at which 
transactions in it opened. It is now quoted at £79 12s. 6d. per 


£100! 
* * * 


The big issue of the week has been £3,500,000 5} per cent, 
debentures at 99 by Dorman, Long and Company. This great 
firm of iron masters, etc., has changed its constitution by incor. 
porating its various subsidiary companies into the parent con- 
cern, and by means of the new issue it is paying off the debentures 
of the subsidiaries and providing itself with more working capital. 
This undertaking now embraces practically every branch of 
industry necessary to make itself self-contained, and has a total 
annual output of raw and finished material of nearly 7,500,000 
tons. The company is also largely interested in the develop. 
ment of the Kent coalfields. The yield at the issue price is 
not high, but the security is good and the issue was immediately 
over-subscribed. 

* * * 

For some years past an English trading and plantation com- 
pany, entitled the Duff Development Company, has had claims 
against the Government of Kelantan, in Malaysai, for damages 
in respect of a breach of agreement. The company has won its 
case in the English Courts and in the Court of Appeal, but the 
representatives of the State indicated that if judgment went 
against them they had no intention of paying. The State is 
under British protection, and in reply to a question asked in 
the House of Commons the other day, Mr. Ormesby Gore said 
that the Secretary of State for the Colonies had on more than 
one occasion caused the Duff Development Company to be 
informed that he could not contemplate advising the Sultan of 
Kelantan to refuse payment of a just debt, and that he would 
not refuse to use his influence with His Highness towards insuring 
the payment of the damages so far as funds might be available, 
in the event of an award finally being given against the Govern- 
ment of Kelantan; but that it would be impossible for the 
Secretary of State to advise His Highness to borrow money 
which he could not repay, or on which he could not meet the 
debt charges, without imposing crushing and oppressive taxation 
on the people of his State. This last sentence, coming officially 
from the British Government, is most interesting, and it is to 
be hoped that it will escape attention in Paris and the capitals 
of other countries which owe us large amounts ; but the opinion 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s Government, thus officially placed on record, 
that a country should not be compelled to pay its indebtedness 
if that should result in imposing ‘crushing and oppressive 
taxation on the people,” deserves to be borne in mind, for there 
are some peoples nearer Westminster than Kelantan to whom 
this dictum might also be held to apply. 

* 


The following advertisement appeared the other day in the 
Financial Times: 


£ 500 REQUIRED for initial expenses 
™ in connection with the formation 
of a society, having as its object the prevention 
on common-sense, economical lines of further 
additions to a low standard surplus population, 
which at present constitutes so great a handicap 
to the progress of our race and an unreasonable 
burden on the more thrifty and provident 
sections of the community. Generous con- 
sideration will be given for the above sum, 
which will only be required temporarily. 
I am thinking of advertising for a similar sum of money to form 
a society for the prevention of further additions to the length of 
sentences ; or, better still, for the formation of a Society for the 
Prevention of Any More Societies. The advertisements in the 
financial papers are a continual source of joy to me. In the 
same issue of the Financial Times a gentleman in the United 
States invites people to buy gold mining property of him and 
gives his name as R. T. Looney, while another spends money 
daily on the following announcement : 
ACING.—Large weekly income without 
cash capital. A Gentleman is prepared 
to prove this to another who has an account or 
could open one. Particulars only given by 
appointment. 
We are all looking for large weekly incomes without having to 
put down any cash, and it is extremely kind of this gentlemaD 
to spend his money on advertisements instead of making the 
large income himself ; or perhaps that is the only method he has 


discovered of spending the large income he has secured. 
A. Emit DAVIES: 
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TO BE LET. 





O LET, furnished, single rooms and sets of rooms, with service. 
T Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 
URNISHED SITTING ROOM and Bedroom, 2 beds, or two 
F Bed-Sitting Rooms. Use of bath and scullery. Electric light, constant hot 
water. No attendance.—92 Oakwood Road, Hampstead 


URNISHED FLAT to let. Large sitting, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, 
bath. Unique position near Mansion House. 3 gus. weekly.—HARTLEY, 
16 Well Road, N.W. rr. 





arden Suburb. 





Nett ttt 
7 ACCIDENT INSURANCE 





ray 


F Even the healthiest 

. to disablement or death from accident. 

= PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

| HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. . 








T 249 GREEN LANES, opposite Clissold Park, London, N., 
A there is a vacancy in refined comfortable home for gentleman as partial 
boarder. Liberal meals, gas stove in bedroom, easy access to City and 

West End, moderate terms. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Furnished Flat to Let; 3 bedrooms, 
N 1 sitting-room, kitchen, bath (h. & c.), gas-cooker and lights. Close to sea.— 
Apply Beach Road House. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.:. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


INDIA—CEYLON—BURMA. 


VOID November fogs and Winter snows by coming for this magnificent 
A Tour. Four months of gorgeous scenery, Oriental splendour, genial warmth. 
Party leaves Nov. 2 on S.S. Maloja (21,000 tons), 
Accompanied by 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., Private Social Tours, 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 
Also June 5.—PYRENEES and Chateaux of the Loire. 
July 31.—DOLOMITES by motor. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the P s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


eseourn WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLs. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and al) other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gus. 


pee Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RocERs 
(Cookery diploma). 


OCKINGHAM.—Westward Ho! North Devon. Vegetarian 
Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.—Particulars, Miss Fou... 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Fine old country house will be opened Whit- 
suntide as a vegetarian guest house. Large garden. Modern conveniences, 
—Particulars, I.W., 22 Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 8. 


OR HEALTHY HOLIDAYS in Darwin’s charming country 
come to Mrs. Weston, The Homestead, Downe, Kent. September to June, 
2 gns.; June to September, 3 gus. 












































THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 


(Close to Southampton Row), and 


98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 


(near the British Museum). 




















Tel.: Museum 7602. CatTaLocue Frez. 
ART GALLERY. 
ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY. 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Opens Monday April 23. Admission 1s. 3d. 
HEAL and SON, Ltd., 195, Tottenham Court Road, W. 





TYPEWRITING. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





TRANSLATIONS.— 
Best work. Lowest charges. 
Fulwood House, High 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, 
Temporary shorthand-typists by the hour. 
Quotation on application—E. & A. Cox, 

Holborn, W.C. rt. 


UTHORS’, Dramatists’, Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and promptly 
typed. Duplicating cheap.—DarsBy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. 5. 








YPEWRITING of all kinds quickly and accurately executed. 
Terms moderate. (Hons. Cambridge Local.).—Miss Extta CLay, 235 Whip- 


pendell Road, Watford. 





LITERARY. 


F. de BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
UTHORS’ MSS. criticised and placed. Typewriting, and proof- 
reading carefully executed.—F. ps Buros, Bidborough, Kent. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1, 





UNNY SHANKLIN, IL. o. W. 
Central, facing sea, special “‘off season” terms. Mrs. WILKINSON. 


Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
Tel. 102. 


FRENCH. Large house and park. All sports. Healthy life. 
Write Direcreur, 5 Avenue Eugénie, St. Cloud, France. 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms from 6s. a day. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
“T]LYSSES,” by James Joyce. 1st Edition for Sale. What 


ofiers ?—Box 870, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


BACHELOR desiring day in the country occasionally offers one 
guinea to one giving him conversation, lesson on some country pursuit in 

morning, and possibly cycling with him in afternoon to some place of 
interest. Kindly, sociable, capable essential. References.—Please write fully ‘‘ H.,” 
New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


RESSMAKING.—MapamE Iris, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, New Cavendish Street, W.1. Smart and orignal gowns at reasonable 
Prices. Each dress is specially thought out and made becoming to the face 

and figure of the wearer, Embroidered gowns from five guineas. Material made up, 


ADY, living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 

6 years to educate with her own two little girls. ed Froebel and 

Bor Montessori governess. Exceptional opportunity and terms to suitable child.— 
857, New STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 


A CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 


and free 5 
Lenten, Wie lesson to (Dept. H157) SHaw INsTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, 



































For™ CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secretary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
OOKPLATES. Original desi —Write for iculars to 
OsBorngs, Bookplate iatiota, a7 Rentonstie Street, PA ae 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 

16 Charade send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “ E”), 
dmore Road, London, N. 16 (new address). "Phone Dalston 2899. 











yay ARTICLES, and Serial wanted for provincial publica- 
tion. Payment on acceptance. Post MSS. to , THE PORTLAND LITERARY 
AGENCY, 57-58 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. (Established 1911.) 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. Antaur Srockwett, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 


Hill, London. Nor fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


APPOINTMENTS 





EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 

Principal; Miss M. J. TuKE, M.A. 

Degree Courses in Arts and Science. 

Course of Training in Social Work. 
For Resident and Day Students. 

Easter Term begins Thursday, April 26th, 1923. 


BIiIREBECE SOnLEeSSs 


(Univetsity of London). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 

Courses in French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language, 

to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. $d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C. 4. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC 

A Series of 
7 Free — Lectures 


y 
MRS. PHOEBE HOLMES, 
Teacher and Lecturer of Los Angeles, Cal. 


MORTIMER HALL, 93 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 
MONDAY, April 23rd, at 8: 
“THE SECRET OF YOUTH, HAPPINESS, AND SUCCESS.” 
- TUESDAY, April 24th, at 8: 
“ PSYCHOLOGY OF BUSINESS SUCCESS.” 
FRIDAY, April 27th, at 3: 
“HOW TO BE HEALED.” 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street, W. 1. 
WEDNESDAY, April 25th, at 8: 
“MIND AND SOUL: THEIR RELATION TO THE BODY.” 
THURSDAY, April 26th, at 8: 

“MAGIC POWER OF YOUR HIDDEN SELF.” 
SATURDAY, April 28th, at 8: 
“TRANSFORMING POWER OF THE WORD.” 
SUNDAY, April 29th, at 3: 

“ WHAT THE NEW MESSAGE HOLDS FOR YOU.” 


H OLIDAY CONFERENCE AT ILKLEY, Aug. 4-18.—Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner will lecture on Education in the Light of Anthroposophy. Teachers from 
the Waldorf School, Stuttgart (of which Dr. Steiner is Educational Director) will 

take part.—Apply Sxc., Ilkley Educational Conference, 46 Gloucester Place, W. 1. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


4s LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


XPERT INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for ladies ; 
all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, turkeys, 
geese. Two vacancies.—Principats, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


PARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 


TRAINING relating to the “‘ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the Secretary, Sclf-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 








D IVINE LIVING. 























POST-GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Council of Bedford College for Women invite applications for 
a Post-Graduate Scholarship in Science to be awarded in June, 1923. 
Open to graduates of Bedford College only. Value {125 a year for 
two years. 

For further information apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 





RINTING.—A vacancy occurs in busy printing firm for Pupil. 
Excellent opportunity learn hand and machine printing. Premium required. 
Personal attention.—Box 872, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER. 
Principals: Miss ISABEL Fry, Miss AvICE TRENCH. 

Thorough intellectual education on modern lines ; matriculation as d 
Practical work made integral part of school life and related to intellectual work 
All usual subjects; also Economics, Cost Accounts, Dairying, i ete. 
Girls 8 to 18; Boys 8 to 13. 

A Bursary of £80 per annum is offered to a girl of 14 to 16 years for a 
of one year beginning May, 1923. An examination in general subjects will be heig 
at the school on May 3rd, 1923. The candidate will be selected for general capacity 
and promise.—Applications should be sent by April 30th to Miss TRENCH, New 
Century Club, Hay Hill, W. 





ee 


OS PITAL HOME SCHOOL, 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Education) 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. Massage and 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 tg 
11 years and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 








A SaOrenclas. —A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYs 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”"—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan. 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with Idren from 3 to 9 years. The 

— is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 

NCIPAL. 








L@ETUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH. 
nny mag N 47" - Fy" yy to ae 

. New are , the aim 
diligence, oplst of service and natural individual ‘de lop t.—Refi on 
op. tion pd —_, Geatrupe Birp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No,; 


MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
the School is to 








Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage ep on by means of Literature, A Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every ption ; to increase resource and ini by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmies, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of ev girl's education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lams 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the S 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fee 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School off a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurbythmia, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shows. 

Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballin Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under 8 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons given in D: 
Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired 
Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicmoLis and the Mise 
MANVILLE, 





— 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


ag Fa CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Dipl and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, * 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the se 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 











VAILABLE IMMEDIATELY.—B.Sc. (English Public School 
and University woman) desires post in large girls’ school. Subjects: French 
and German, History, English, Economics. Previous experience. Good 

certificates. Can interview in or near London from 24th inst.—Address L. M., 
c.o. NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 





RADUATE desires Research Work (British Museum, etc.). 
Reads French, German, Italian and Spanish. Used to statistics, accounts, 
etc. Free in May.—Box 871, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, Londoa, W.C. 2. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 








Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- — 
larly requested to write early in | 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot t with. su 
Communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 


Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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